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CAPTAIN JAMES E. REYNOLDS 
By Rosa Ayleene Nance* 


Captain James E. Reynolds whose life figured for over half 
a century in the development and progress of Eastern Indian 
Territory was a pioneer of great purpose and attainment. He be- 
came a resident of the Indian Territory two years after the close 
of the Civil War, having come west from his native state of Mis- 
sissippi. A proud Confederate veteran, he faced a frontier life 
with a soldier’s strong determination to achieve success and inde- 
pendence. The Choctaw Nation was his adopted country because 
of the Choctaw Indian lineage of his wife, Felicity. 


James Elisha Reynolds was born July 17, 1837, at Granada, 
Carroll County, Mississippi. He was the son of Bowen and Sarah 
Meux Reynolds, both of whom were of old Colonial stock of North 
Carolina and Virginia. The lives of his ancestors cover practically 
every period of American existence.! 


Sarah Meux Reynolds, the mother of James Reynolds was born 
April 30, 1794, at Hanover, Virginia. She was the maternal grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Oliver, who was a soldier of the French and 
Indian War.’ Her paternal grandfather was Thomas Meux, soldier 
of the Revolutionary War and she was a direct descendant of 
Colonel John Lightfoot, who served on the Virginia Council, during 
the period of ‘‘Bacon’s Rebellion’? in 1675. Sarah Meux was 
educated at the Washington Henry Academy, in Hanover County 
and a sampler, worked by her there, as a child eight years of age, 
is still cherished by her descendants. It bears the date 1802, with 
her name and four lines of Pope’s ‘‘Universal Prayer’’: 


‘“‘Teach me to feel another’s woe. 
To hide the fault I see 

That merey I to others shew 
That merey shew to me.”’ 


Bowen Reynolds, the father of James E. Reynolds, was born 
September 13, 1791, in Wilkes County, North Carolina. His father 


* Rosa Ayleene Nance is the granddaughter of Captain and Mrs. James E. Rey- 
nolds. She is the wife of Hon. James C. Nance, Purcell, Oklahoma, and is a staff 
writer on the Purcell Register newspaper. In preparing this article for The 
Chronicles, Mrs. Nance received assistance on family dates, records and events from 
Mrs. Grace Reynolds Kidd, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Reynolds and Mrs. Katherine Rey- 
nolds Boozman.—Ed. 

1Anna C. Rippier, The Reynolds Family Association of America, Histori 
Collections (1632-1922), Thirty-first Annual Report (ecreie Eagle Press Brest 
lyn, N. Y.), pp. 269-70, 


2See Appendix A for genealogical dat the R Id: ily i 
MNT chirea bee g gic ata on the Reynolds Family in the Meux 


Captain James BH. Reynolds and felicity (Turnbull) Reynolds on 
their wedding trip to New Orleans, 1866. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/the-chronicles-of-oklahoma_spring-1954 32 1 
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was Elisha Reynolds, who as a soldier in the American Revolution 
had served as Lieutenant under the command of Captain Samuel 
Johnson, at the Battle of Kings Mountain, in 1780. In 1786 he 
married Judith Edins, of Surrey County North Carolina, and be- 
cause of her deeply religious training, their son Bowen, was reared 
as a soldier of the great Methodist army which was mobilized in 
those early days. He became a Methodist minister and following 
his marriage, November 17, 1817, to Sarah Meux, in Virginia, 
whose family had been Episcopalian for generations, the young 
couple moved to Tennessee. They accompanied a colony of South- 
erners who went westward beyond the Virginia mountains. This 
colonist movement established Methodism in Kentucky and Tenn- 
essee during the crusading period of Bishop Francis Asbury and 
Samuel Davis. After ten years in Tennessee, the Reverend Reynolds 
was sent by his church into the Mississippi country as a missionary 
to the Indians, before the region was opened to settlement. The 
family lived first at Teoe and later at Granada which was the birth- 
place of the ninth child and the subject of this article, James 
Elisha Reynolds. 


From. this heritage of courage through strife and a consecrated 
service to mankind, was developed a spirit of ardent and fearless 
temperament in the character of young James Reynolds. When the 
Southern States seceded he was among the first to enter the army. 


He quickly disposed of a mereantile business which he had es- 
tablished at Carrollton and joined the Confederate army, April 
1, 1861.2 He was in the military organization known as Company 
K, 11th Mississippi Infantry under the command of Colonel Moore 
and Captain F. P. Lidell. From the starting point at Corinth, the 
regiment was sent to Lynchburg, Virginia, and then to Harper’s 
Ferry, where it became a part of the Brigade under General Stone- 
wall Jackson. After the first battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, 
James Reynolds was hospitalized four months with typhoid fever 
and injuries. While convalescing from this illness, Reynolds was 
placed in the Virginia childhood home of Robert L. Owen who 
later became his business partner in the Indian Territory. At 
that time Robert was a small lad, but through all the ensuing 
years of family friendship, the story was related many times of 
young Robert L. Owen having shot blackbirds-for his mother Nar- 
eissa Chisholm Owen to make the injured soldier a pie. 


In February, 1862, James Reynolds re-enlisted in the army of 
Tennessee as member of Company K, 30th Mississippi regiment, 
Walthal brigade, under Captain G. F. Niel. As sergeant, he then 
took part in many battles east of the Mississippi river. After the 
battles of Perryville, Kentucky and Murfreesboro, in which he 


3D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory, Descriptive and Genealogical (New York, 
1901), p. 286. 
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served as first sergeant, he was promoted to second lieutenant 
‘““for meritorious conduct on the Battlefield.’? He was severely 
wounded in the battle of Lookout Mountain, November 24, 1863 
and was made First Lieutenant later being commended for the 
rank of Captain of Company K. At New Hope Church Station 
Georgia, in the battle during Sherman’s campaign, May 5, 1864, 
Captain Reynolds received a leg wound which prevented him from 
further military service. The injury troubled him all the rest 
of his life, for it was received while he was still carrying his arm in 
a sling from the wound at Lookout Mountain.* 


At the close of the war young Reynolds first accompanied a 
group of comrades down into the interior of old Mexico. They 
were rebellious and while in that state of mind, felt they would 
prefer living apart from the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Reynolds was convinced very soon that this was a mistake, however, 
and answered the call of his homeland by quickly returning to his 
native state. 


He was married August 11, 1866 to Miss Felicity Long Turn- 
bull, of Lexington, Mississippi. They visited New Orleans on their 
wedding trip, with his sister Mary who nineteen years earlier 
had married John Robert Buhler, son of John Christian Buhler, 
Orange Grove Plantation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Mr. and Mrs. 
Buhler wanted to assist the young couple in starting a mercantile 
store in New Orleans in order to have them establish their home 
there. Reynolds had been a merchant before the war, his only busi- 
ness experience. This decision was postponed, however, until a 
return to the bride’s home at Lexington, and her mother later 
influenced a move to the Indian Territory. 


Mrs. Reynolds was a member of the Choctaw Indian tribe, with 
also a strain of Chickasaw blood. She was born, November 18, 1847 
at Lexington, Mississippi, Holmes County, the daughter of Hannah 
and Anthony Turnbull. Her maternal grandmother was Felicity 
LeF lore Long, sister to Greenwood LeFlore, Malmaison, Mississippi, 
who was the last Choctaw chief east of the Mississippi river. 


The parents of Felicity LeFlore were Major Louis LeFlore and 
Rebecca Cravat LeFlore who were the parents of eleven children, 
now having many descendants in Oklahoma.® Rebecca LeFlore was 
the daughter of John Cravatt, Frenchman of Mobile, Alabama who 
had been adopted into the Choctaw tribe by his marriage to Re- 
becca’s mother, full blood member of the Oklafalaya iksa or clan. 


4 See Appendix B for “Reminiscences of Captain James FE. Reynolds, Battleground 
Experiences.” 

5 Michael LeFlore, brother of Major Louis Leflore, also had many d dant: 
of Choctaw by blood in Oklahoma. He went from Canada to Mexicnt anne 
to Mississippi where he married a fullblood Choctaw after his brother settled there. 
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The maternal grandfather of Mrs. Reynolds was Samuel Long, 
an Englishman whose influence as a highly educated man of stern 
Christian character was felt throughout succeeding generations. 
He took a prominent part in promoting the Indian nation, and in 
1837 when the newly created Holmes County supervisors sought a 
required acreage for settlement of a county site at Lexington, he 
contributed thirty acres of the land allotted by the government to 
his Indian wife, Felicity. He likewise contributed building sites 
for the Holmes County Court House there, and for the Presbyterian 
Church, He sponsored schools to educate the Indians and held 
classes in his home for members of his own and neighboring Indian 
families in the study of the English language. 


Samuel Long died in 1844, three years before the birth of his 
granddaughter, Felicity, but there was a grandson, Samuel Long 
Turnbull, born March 18, 1831. When Felicity Turnbull had reached 
the age of thirteen years, the family decided that she enter a girl’s 
seminary located a day’s travel from her home. She was accompa- 
nied on the journey by her adult brother, Samuel. During several 
hours travel on the train, he suggested an exchange of seats with 
his sister, and shortly afterwards was killed instantly by a blow on 
the head from a rail which penetrated the floor of the train coach. 
That tragedy with the wartime conditions which soon prevailed, 
ended the college training for the young girl. The inherited ad- 
monitions of her Grandfather Long remained through her lifetime, 
however, and many years later in the Indian Territory, she and her 
husband, Captain James Reynolds provided a college education 
for each of their children. 


The pioneer settlement of the James E. Reynolds family in the 
Indian Territory, has been credited to the influence of Mrs. Rey- 
nold’s mother, Hannah, who thirty-six years earlier had resided 
in the region for two years. Hannah Long had married Anthony 
Turnbull, one half blood Choctaw of the Yalabusha County, Sep- 
tember 7, 1829. Three years later Anthony and Hannah Turnbull 
with their infant son Samuel left the Mississippi territory to explore 
western land ceded to the Choctaws by terms of the Dancing Rab- 
bit Creek treaty, 1830. Though financially independent of the 
land exchange, by terms of the treaty, they were fired with the 
spirit of adventure and had visions of great agricultural achieve- 
ment in this new country. They were accompanied by slaves from 
their plantation home and spent two years in the Kiamichi Moun- 
tain country, residing near the present site of Talihina. They were 
visited there by Mrs. Turnbull’s father, Samuel Long who was dis- 
pleased with the living conditions and the primitive surroundings. 
He ordered his daughter and her family to return home and to 


6 Centennial Edition, Lexington Advertiser (Lexington, Mississippi), December 
15, 1937, Sec. 1, p. 2, col. 3. 
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hasten that return he took the homesick slaves back to Mississippi. 
The Anthony Turnbull family soon followed. Anthony died in 1849 
and his widow Hannah was married two years later to James Jor- 
dan. She was again widowed before the marriage of her daughter 
Felicity to James HE. Reynolds. 


Hannah Jordan cherished vivid memories of the wilderness 
in this territory. She predicted it a land of great opportunity, far 
superior to the unhappy financial conditions prevailing in the 
Reconstruction period, following the close of the Civil War. Their 
former prosperity was gone although she had retained capital suf- 
ficient to finance a move to the west for her daughter and son-in- 
law. She also wished to return with them to the Territory and 
finally the decision was made. 


Captain Reynolds first made an exploratory trip to this region. 
His letters praising the country were so enthusiastic that his wife 
was prepared for the move by the time he reached home. In the 
summer of 1867, with their year old son, James Reynolds, Captain 
and Mrs. Reynolds embarked on a steamboat for the start of their 
new life, as pioneers to the west. Hannah Jordan followed one year 
later, and lived until August 18, 1887. She was buried in the Rey- 
nolds family plot at Oak Hill Cemetery, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


While on the boat trip to the Indian Territory, an association 
began between the James Reynolds and the Robert Beall Ruther- 
ford’ families which continued through a lfe long friendship. 
Rutherford with his wife, Sally Wallace Rutherford, both members 
of noted Virginia families had been on a visit to their homes in 
Virginia, after having resided in Clarksville, Arkansas, during 
the Civil War. Rutherford settled in Fort Smith to practice law, 
where he later became county and probate judge of Sebastian 
County. The Reynolds family settled seven miles to the south, 
in their inherited part of Choctaw nation and the lives of the two 
families were merged into a pioneering kinship. Members of the 
two families later became affiliated with United Daughters of 
the Confederacy and in 1908, the Confederate reunion in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee was attended by Grace Reynolds, young daugh- 
ter of Captain and Mrs. James Reynolds, together with Helen 
Rutherford, Muskogee, the niece to Judge R. B. Rutherford. They 
were pages from the Indian Territory to the Assembly and Dr. 
Hailey, McAlester, was the delegate. 


On reaching the territory, Captain and Mrs. Reynolds preferred 
a location near a point of transportation and settled a few miles 


T Jerry Rand, “Samuel Morton Rutherford,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXX, No. 2 (Summer, 1952), pp. 149-59. 
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southwest of Fort Smith in the old Skullyville® region of the 
Jhoctaw nation. Their Choctaw tribal allottments were acquired in 
what was known as the Braden bottom land in the Arkansas river 
ind the Poteau river valleys. Their first shelter was a cabin which 
1ad a puncheon floor. Canebrake had to be cleared before there 
vas suitable place for a house and after a few months residence 
n a rudely constructed house they built another home on the hill 
which is now known as Arkoma Hill. This was their permanent 
ubode for over a quarter of a century. 


With their frontier home established, Captain Reynolds then 
entered his attention on farming projects, and had a part in the 
levelopment of the region. As a land owner, he gradually aceu- 
mulated farm properties of several thousand acres, through in- 
sreased family Indian land and through his own personal invest- 
nents. The land was cleared as it was acquired and cotton, feed 
srops, vegetables and fruit were produced. He soon began to 
nanage those agricultural projects very successfully, though his 
s0yhood business experience had been limited to mercantile busi- 
1ess. That knowledge also proved valuable, however, as he placed 
yeneral supply stores through the region on a plan that was parallel 
(o the present day system of chain supply stores for farmers. 
Another important early day business enterprise was his establish- 
ment of a tobacco factory, which operated for many years on his 
oroperty south of Fort Smith.® 


Captain Reynolds soon became interested in coal mining, He 
ulso credited his mother-in-law Hannah Jordan with creating his 
mterest in minerals. In the descriptive accounts she made of her 
sarly life in the Kiamichi mountains was her following statement 
of a lead mine location.° This mine known only by Anthony 
Turnbull from which he used lead from 1832 to 1834, now told by 
Hannah Jordan to James Reynolds in 1869, for Hannah had fol- 
owed her menfolk on a mining trip and had kept silent on her 
liscovery, for over thirty-six years: 


“From the old Turnbull residence, now Jack McCurtain’s place, one mile 
iouth of the old Tuskahoma capital. The lead was ten or twelve miles north- 
vest up the Kiamichi river close to a tall mountain, situated on the river and 
m the right of the road toward the old Anderson place. I think the deposit 
vas 50 miles above Doaksville. Anthony cut the lead out with a hatchet 
‘tor his own and his neighbor’s use in making bullets. As he cut it out of . 
he vein at that time, it had to be kept secret as there was penalty of death 
‘or divulging the whereabouts of a mineral.” 


8 Skullyville was known as the Choctaw Agency (established 1832), the site of 
yhich is about a mile and a half northeast of present Spiro in Le Flore County, 
)klahoma. 

- 9 Fort Smith Press, July 4, 1920, “Obituary Column.” 
| 10 Ledger belonging to James E. Reynolds. 
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Captain Reynolds foresaw a great future for the coal industry 
in the territory, and determined to invest his time, energy and 
money in promotion of coal mining, coal having been discovered 
near the Texas road in the Choctaw Nation. Therefore he has been 
called the ‘‘first capitalist’? to begin the development of coal 
mining in the McAlester region.!! He is also credited with having 
built the first dwelling house in old McAlester for which he is 
called one of the town’s founders.!2 At that time he had intentions 
of establishing his own family in McAlester to reside and when that 
plan changed he joined with other capitalists in organizing another 
township, located one half mile south of the old McAlester town, 
to be known as South McAlester. He then built the first stone busi- 
ness building, where in partnership with the late Senator Robert 
L. Owen, he established the Indian Trading Post.’ This was run 
as a mercantile supply store and was later sold to a Curran 
Furniture Store firm. The building has changed ownership sev- 
eral times and the site is now the location of the building owned 
by The McAlester News-Capital, newspaper publishing company.!* 


After residing for over twenty years in their Skullyville 
County hill home, the characteristic spirit of restless energy in 
Captain Reynolds became active again. The family then included 
three sons and four daughters. Success had been attained for 
family maintenance, he had toiled long and faithfully toward the 
progress of the region. His problems of a struggling pioneer had 
been solved and accordingly he decided the time had arrived for a 
new residence location and new business expansion. He was at- 
tracted to the region of south Texas where the family had spent 
several winters during school terms. Because of his association 
with D, A. Cauthron, a cattleman of Sonora, Texas, he also con- 
sidered a location there in the San Angelo country. Both these 
plans were terminated however, by Mrs. Reynolds who quietly but 
firmly stated her preference to remain in the Choctaw nation, with 
no intention of any future pioneering experiences again. As a 
happy compromise then the location for another home was chosen 
to be at Cameron, sixteen miles distant from the old homeplace. | 


Cameron, Indian Territory, in the late eighties was a new 
town and fast becoming the most important one in the eastern 
territory. The town was named in honor of William Cameron 
Scottish coal miner who for many years was the government ie: 
supervisor in the Choctaw nation.© 


11 Gideon, op. cit., p. 287. 

12 [bid. 

13 Ibid. | 

mee Statement from McAlester citizens, including Mr. E. T, Richards, retiree 
business executive who had been accountant for J. J. McAlester Coal Company ir 
early days. | 

15 Charles N. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names (Norman, 1933), p. 83. 
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The Cameron postoffice opened January, 1888, with William 
Green the first postmaster.6 The Frisco railroad had been ex- 
tended in 1886 from Fort Smith to Paris, Texas,!7 and was routed 
through Cameron as it crossed the Choctaw nation. The town was 
also the location of the United States Commissioners’ Court, and 
many lawyers in Hastern Indian Territory were moving there for 
professional opportunities. 


The town was located on a prairie plateau, facing Cavanaugh 
mountain on the south and the Sugar Loaf Mountain on the eastern 
border adjoining Arkansas. It was accessible to travel for horse 
drawn vehicles through the hills of its northern boundary, by a 
pass over Back Bone Mountain. A toll gate was operated at the 
entrance to the pass at the top the Mountain and the fees collected 
were used to maintain the road. One fee was charged for horse- 
back riders, another for wagons, another for buggies, the passage 
free to all citizens of the Choctaw Nation. Jess Riddle held the 
contract, for many years to operate the gate.}§ 


Homestead rights were obtained by Mrs. Reynolds for the site 
of a new home which was built at Cameron in 1890. The location 
was on a hill slope with the house constructed of native stone from 
their hillside quarries. A castle type design with turrets was used 
with walls two feet thick, these having kept the building well 
preserved to the present date. Coal burning, grate-style fire- 
places furnished the heating system. One room in the new house 
was set apart for displaying enlarged pictures of famous War 
Generals and memorial collections of Captain Reynolds. The pic- 
tures rested on easels draped with large Confederate flags of the 
stars and bars. 


Captain Reynolds’ hobby was the cultivation of flowers. He 
had a terraced garden at the front of the new home where roses, 
cape jessamines, magnolias and flowering shrubs were raised. He 
gave his own personal care to the flowers and credited his longe- 
vity to the physical exercise of daily work in his garden. During 
the cape jessamine blooming season, small boxes of the flowers 
wrapped in wet cotton were prepared for all visitors in the home, 
and were often presented to favorite railroad officials, also. The 
Frisco ‘‘Cannon Ball’’ train on its northbound trip could be seen 
several miles across the prairie from the front porch and the 
gleam of the headlight was watched with interest when the family 


16 George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 8. 

17 Public relations data furnished by the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad. 

18 The tollgate at the pass on Backbone Mountain was on the old Fort Smith- 
Fort Towson Road about a mile and a half south of Pocola in Le Flore County. 
Jesse Riddle, a Choctaw citizen whose home was on the south side of the Mountain, 
operated the tollgate at the pass through the 1870’s up to about the time of the 
construction of the Frisco Railroad in the region in 1886-7.—Ed. 
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had regular summer evening visits for singing and talking to- 
gether. 


Captain and Mrs. Reynolds had both been devoted members 
of the Presbyterian Church. They had formerly attended service 
at Fort Smith and after locating at Cameron they felt the need of 
a place to worship. Also there was apparent need of school facil- 
ities to provide classes for students of all ages. They decided there- 
fore to found a mission church school at Cameron. Through their 
church affiliations they arranged for a school to be sponsored by 
the Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
So, in 1893, the school which was named the Cameron Institute 
was founded.!9 The Institute was financed principally by the Pres- 
byterian Finance fund, though it also operated under terms of the 
Choctaw Indian schools as tuition for the students of Indian line- 
age was paid by the tribal government. It was a co-educational 
school, consisting of primary, intermediate and academic classes. 
All religious denominations were accepted, and chapel services 
were conducted daily at the school. The chapel also served as a 
place for Sunday school and Church, for residents of Cameron. Serv- 
ices were held there each Sunday by the school’s residential 
Presbyterian minister. The school was conducted during the first 
year in a one-story frame building. Then Captain and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds contributed stone material and a building site adjacent to 
their own home for a two-story structure. It was completed in 1895. 


Though he did not officially govern the Institute, Captain 
Reynolds acted as advisor to the General Presbyterian Board of 
Missions. First teachers were J. F. McKenzie and Max Nolan, fol- 
lowed by E. W. Simpson, Mary Wortz, Sadie James, Ella Barnwill, 
Sue Edna Shibley, C. E. Powell. The Reverend William Lacey was 
the minister for several years. In 1896 the school was placed under 
the Presidency of Reverend T. B. Lunsford, who also taught the 
upper classes. His son Will Lunsford was a teacher and Mrs. Etha 
West Lunsford,” wife of another son, T. B. Lunsford, Jr., was in 
charge of the primary department for many years. 


The school operated until after statehood and many present 
day Oklahoma residents received their early schooling at the old 
Cameron Institute.’! After county seats were established many 


19See Appendix C for notes on Cameron Institute, taken from the annual re- 
ports of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 1895 to 1902. 

20 Mrs. Etha West Lunsford now resides at Lincoln, Arkansas. Her late hus- 
band, T. B. Lunsford, was formerly on the Arkansas State Industrial Commission. 

21 As recorded by Mrs. Lunsford, students of Cameron Institute include the 
following who live in Oklahoma City (1954): Mrs. P. G. Heaslett (the former Edna 
Williams), Etta Ware, Jeff and Robert Beatty (sons of a pioneer Cameron watch 
dealer), Mrs. E. P. Allen whose father was the late Judge Phil Brewer, an attorney 
at Cameron. Dr. Anna Lewis, Head of the History Department at Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, Chickasha, is also a former student of the Institute. 
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families were forced to leave Cameron for business reasons. The 
U. S. Commissioners’ Court had been moved to Poteau in 1900. 
Public schools were becoming numerous and eventually the attend- 
ance at the Institute became so small, it was necessary to close the 
institution. The building served as a warehouse for several years. 
Vandals destroyed the window panes and finally the structure was 
dismantled. The only remaining object now of the Institute fur- 
nishings is the old chapel organ, still cherished by members of the 
Reynolds family. 


The business expansion program for Captain Reynolds at 
Cameron was a general merchandise store and a fruit industry. 
Peach orchards were developed on the hill back of his home and 
fancy Elberta peaches were produced there and shipped in ear lots 
to the city markets. This industry provided a valuable pay roll to 
the town as during the packing and shipping season, the service 
of many employees was required. A winding road was cleared and 
marked to pass the Institute to the orchard site. The natural rock 
base of the soil provided all weather transportation from packing 
sheds to the railway station. In 1903 a shipment of peaches was 
sent to supply the markets in Liverpool, England, and Elberta 
peaches from the Reynolds Fruit Company, Cameron, Indian Terri- 
tory was listed in the shipment.?? 


The Cameron merchandise store, owned by Captain Reynolds 
was merged with the fruit company in 1908, to become a partner- 
ship concern with his son, the late Earl Reynolds, and was opera- 
ted by him under the firm name of E. V. Reynolds and Company 
until his passing in 1938. Another son, Hugh Anthony Reynolds, 
was his partner in the Braden Supply Store. That store operated 
for over forty years in serving families of the farming region along 
the Arkansas River. Through sentiment for the family interests, 
Hugh Reynolds and his family remained Braden residents through 
many flood seasons of disaster. The 1943 flood however, damaged 
his home and store building to the extent of a forced removal. He 
is now overseer for the land sections formed into a townsite by his 
father in 1911. That townsite includes hill land in the original 
acreage acquired on family filing many years earlier and was named 
Arkoma to represent the proximity to the boundary line of the 
states of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


Captain Reynolds never surrendered the cause of Southern 
Confederacy in his heart and for that reason he bore the title of 
an ‘‘unreconstructed rebel.’? He never held or aspired to hold 
public office, either in the territory or the state which followed. 
Instead he preferred to direct all his influence to promote personal 
friends and the leaders of his choice. He was staunch in his fight 


22 Account Ledger belonging to James E. Reynolds. See, also, Joseph B. Tho- 
burn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (New York, Chicago, 1916), Vol. II, p. 837. 
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for a double statehood, and was persuaded by his friend Chief 
Greenwood McCurtain to become a delegate to the Sequoyah Con- 
stitutional Convention,?? held in Muskogee, August 19, 1905. He 
served as a member of the finance committee.*4 After failure of 
the Sequoyah movement and after the admission of the Indian 
Territory into the single state of Oklahoma, he again experienced 
bitter disappointment toward government. He stubbornly refused 
to cast a vote of any kind in any state race until his personal friend 
of many years, Robert L. Owen, became a candidate for the United 
State Senate.2> At the beginning of World War I, however, he 
immediately became reconciled completely to the United States 
government and extended all the support of his impulsive nature. 
He contacted his old army comrade, Colonel John S. Moseby, 
Washington D. C., in the hope of forming a battalion of Confed- 
erate veterans to join the American troops in France,** with the 
provision they would be allowed to go in battle under an old Con- 
federate Battle Flag. The close of the war came before official 
approval had been granted. 


Expressive of Captain Reynold’s resolute spirit is this ex- 
cerpt from a letter written by him, November 27, 1919, to a niece, 
Miss Edith Buhler, New York, New York, in response to her re- 
quest for his opinion on world conditions, following World War I: 


“When the war closed in 1865, with bleeding heart I surrendered my 
individuality as we stacked arms and held up our hands in battle as sub- 
jects of the victor. I have remained as such since then, attending the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Masonic Lodge as practically the only public gather- 
ing. I am sorry to say I am in no way competent to pass judgment since 
I am still an unreconstructed Confederate. With my parole I came west 
to the Indian Territory. When this World War closed I have aspired only 
to being a true loyal subject of the United States. My prayer is for our 
soldiers who fought and brought about this victory to have a voice in the 


23 Amos Maxwell, “The Sequoyah Convention,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 (Summer, 1950), pp. 161-92, and ibid., No. 3 (Autumn, 1950), 
pp. 299-340. 

24 Letter from A. L. Rice to the writer: 

Hugo, Oklahoma 
June 23, 1951 

Dear Mrs. Nance: 

I am glad to say I remember meeting James E. Reynolds at the Convention 
at Muskogee. He was quite an interesting person as well as C. N. Haskell 
and others who have passed across the great beyond. 

(Signed) A. L. Rice 

25 The Poteau Sun, “Memory Lane” column, July 14, 1949. 

26 Clipping from Washington Post, D. C., December 7, 1917: 

“Colonel John S. Moseby celebrated his 81 birthday December 6. Hale and 
hearty the aged Confederate Cavalryman spent the day in his apartment, 1223 
Twelfth street, Washington, receiving numerous friends and such of his comrades 
as were able to greet him. Colonel Moseby still feels the fire of a warrior coursing 
through his veins. He says he feels as young as he did fifty years ago and would 
like nothing better than to form a regiment and get into the fighting in Europe. 
Colonel Moseby who until a year ago was a Government employee now resides 
with his daughter, Mrs. Stuart Moseby Calema.” 
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future and say no more war. Had we not better stay at the head as at 
present than go to the bottom of the League of Nations? Yes we can only 
stay where they have put us at the head or be attached to the foot, regardless 
of the cost to humanity who have grown so wicked that Providence was 
compelled to stop things.” 


Formation of the Arkoma townsite in 1911 was the last im- 
portant business enterprise of Captain Reynolds. He created a 
small surburban settlement on the hill where rental houses were 
built. Also, he made arrangements for the Fort Smith Street Car 
Company to furnish regular service to the residents for access to 
their employment and to the schools in nearby Fort Smith. He 
formed a partnership with John Underwood of Spiro to drill wells 
for providing water to the community.?7 


Frequent trips to this neighborhood which had been their first 
home site in the territory, caused Captain and Mrs. Reynolds to 
make a decision to reside there again. They had a house built 
several hundred yards distant from their original home constructed 
in 1869 and spent their remaining nine years in the old Choctaw 
nation region which had seemed a magic wilderness on their ar- 
rival in their youth. 


Captain Reynolds was a strong dominant personality. He 
admonished his children to display courage, energy, integrity and 
loyalty. His motto was ‘‘Surrender if necessary, but never be 
Conquered.’’ Because of wounds received as a young soldier, his 
health received deepest solicitude from his wife and family. He 
was slender in stature, almost to frailty, though he had a very 
erect military carriage, with an elastic step. He was a great be- 
liever in proper diet, and, when traveling from home, his case al- 
ways contained a tin of homemade graham biscuits to serve as his 


27¥From Ledger belonging to J. E. Reynolds: 
LOG OF SOLINGEN’S PROSPECT WELL—REYNOLDS 
AND UNDERWOOD 
April—Clay, and slate rock first 
Sandsrocksse == 
Blackaslate spose torte es Bie ee ne ee ee ee 
Struck water again (at 106) 


Slaten erit ee cee cae reas case gst sarees ee 25 feet 
Rock: Hard gee ero ce ee eee 20 feet 
Blacles slater tee eee eee eae Bae eit eae tne eee 81 feet 
Warktrocksssandstome pitts ese eee 36 feet 
Mayan S——OtTUClOmWAterra Sale eee ersreerset cere: mesa ecmetcr st treneeetereronnes 252 feet 
AJurme pL 0 Hard maroc key ae ert eee so tet ee ee ete eee tae 450 deep 
Blacker och es ee ee eee ee et RO eee 510 
Wiphtaeshiale wesc os oteccstac eerste cect an tense ae saecre case rere 560 
| Be Lan ted eee een ee mare ce ene ON ee 570 
Blackshal eMetcx =e te eee ed ee 615 
White ceandston erect tate seo eeeeeee 660 
Gray eshale ge. costs ete ac rae ecto este cctree ce 680 


White, samdstorie er ccccccccct rete tect reetc rete meee etc ceutgsives 712 
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bread. He was a believer in woman suffrage and a strong pro- 
hibitionist. One of his desired projects was a bridge across the 
Poteau river, and ironically the bridge was constructed the year 
after his passing. 


Mrs. Reynolds was blessed with the radiance of good health, 
a kind disposition and unselfish nature. Hers is the story of a 
good wife, mother and friend whose life of loving service to her 
family is a benediction. She was gifted in music and the echoes 
of her songs reflect the beauty and dignity of a well spent life. 
After the passing of her husband to whom she had administered so 
many years, her spirit languished. James E. Reynolds died July 
3, 1920 and the death of his wife, Felicity followed in October of 
the same year.?® 


In compliance with the expressed wish of Captain Reynolds, 
the grave vaults in Oak Hill cemetery, Fort Smith, Arkansas in 
which he and Mrs. Reynolds are interred, are marked by statuary: 
Three lifesize figures, of marble which were carved in Italy por- 
tray a wounded soldier supported by two young women. That had 
been his own personal experience, following wounds received at 
the New Hope Battle, Georgia, in 1864. He had been left on the 
battlefield thought to be fatally injured and was discovered by the 
daughters of his commanding officer. For their help he was eter- 
nally grateful. The tomb inscription is, ‘‘Lest We Forget.”’ 


APPENDIX A 
The Meuw Line of the Reynolds Family: 


This is a very old French family of the Gallic tribe of the Meldi, from 
which the city of Meaux near Paris received its name. The family had been 
established in England ever since the year 1066, when Ketel De Melsa, their 
Norman ancestor came over with the conqueror, William of Orange. The 
lands which he received were in Yorkshire, with family branches established 
in the isle of Wight and at Kingston. This family intermarried with the 
Plantagenet Royal line and their descent is given in the Exeter Volume of 
“Plantagenet Blood Royal.” The name is derived from a root meaning ex- 
cellence, virility, strength and sweetness. It is from the same radical as 
Melissa, which means a bee and honey. It is very ancient. The armorial 
bearings are: 


28 Sons and daughters of Captain and Mrs. Reynolds, who reached maturity 
were James, Ida, Rosa, Hugh, Earl, Grace, Felicity. The two now surviving are 
Mrs. Grace Kidd, widow of the late Henry Kidd, Amarillo, Texas and Mr. Hugh 
Anthony Reynolds, Ft. Smith, Arkansas. 

Grandchildren who have been continuous residents of Oklahoma are Mrs. Rosa 
Ayleene (James C.) Nance and Mrs. Winnie (Horace) Hunter, Purcell, the daugh- 
ters of Rosa and Harvey Carr. Others are Mrs. Elizabeth Callaway, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas, and Hugh Reynolds Jr., New York, N. Y., the daughter and son of Willie 
Robinson Reynolds and Hugh Reynolds; Ralph Boozman, Jackson, Mississippi, and 
Bert Wayne Boozman, Kansas City, Mo., the sons of Felicity and Bert Boozman; 
Helen Murray, Crockett, Texas, and Reynolds Murray, Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
daughter and son of Ida and Dr. M. W. Murray; Henry Hugh Kidd, Borger, Texas, 
son of Grace and Henry Kidd. 
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Arms; paly of six, or. and az; on a chief gu. 3 crosses, pattee of the firs 
Crest ; 2 wings, endorsed, the points downward, ar; tied together with cord, 


vas ae the Norman people and their existing descendants)—H. S. King 
an 0. 


In the spring of the year 1700 according to Baird’s Huguenot Emigration 
to America a band of 700 colonists under the leadership of the Marquis 
Oliver de la Musse came to Virginia and founded Manakintown on the James 
River; a large grant of land having been made to this brave young nobleman 
who had escaped from France to England after the revocation of the Hdict 
of Nantes, and brought his Huguenot followers from France and England 
to the new world.29 John Meux, the first known ancestor of the family in 
America who left England 1714 purchased a large estate on the Pamunkey 
river. (Plantangent Blood Royal, Exeter Volumn) John Meux died there 
1726 according to register of St. Peter’s Parish. His son Richard, born there 
in 1711 married Hlizabeth Lightfoot, granddaughter of Colonel John Light- 
foot of the Virginia Council. They were great grandparents of James E. 
Reynolds, Cameron, Oklahoma. 


The Reynolds Family (The Lightfoot Line) : 


This is an old English family, many of whose sons came to America in 
the early Colonial days, settling in Virginia and in New Hngland and trad- 
ing with the West Indies. The earliest traced Bnglish ancestor was Reverend 
Richard Lightfoot, rector of Stoke Bruerne, Northamptonshire, Hngland, 
born 1562. He was active in his parish in 1601 and was buried there 1625. 
His will is quoted in William and Mary College Quarterly, volumn 11. His 
oldest son was John Lightfoot, born 1598, barrister at law at Grays Inn, 
London, 1617. John Lightfoot was born in England 1620 and like his father 
John 1, was of Gray’s Inn 1641. He came to Gloucester, County Virginia in 
1671. He was member of the Kings Council, also being Commissioner in 
chief of King and Queen County. St. Peter’s parish gives the following in- 
seription on his grave, “Colonel John Lightfoot, Esq. obijtxxvlll XXVll1Die 
Majs circa undecim. Host and Anne Lins 1707.” The arms of the family 
are also given which are three mussel shells to denote a crusading ancestor. 
Colonel John Lightfoot, Virginia Council married Anne Goodrich whose 
father was a Lieutenant Colonel during Bacon’s rebellion in 1675. Their 
seventh son was Major Sherwood Lightfoot whose daughter Elizabeth, born 
November, 23, 1716 became the wife of Richard Meux and they were the 
great great grandparents of James EH. Reynolds, Cameron, Oklahoma. 


APPENDIX B 
“Reminiscences of Captain James BH. Reynolds—Perryville, Kentucky Battle.” 


“Ag I remember it was on the morning of Sept. 14. We advanced in line 
of battle across an old field under heavy fire which was picking off our 
men. As we quietly advanced and stretched our files after closing on the 
right as the men were cut down and out by the enemies sharpshooters, we 
thought not of danger but pushed with all energy to reach a long ridge 
where we would make our stand for the days battle against the enemy in 
line, then opposing us on another ridge 100 yards away. On getting on the 
ridge we were ordered to take advantage of the hill and load and fire at 
will. The enemies position on the opposite hill showed they were arrayed 
in line of battle when they stood and loaded and fired by manuel orders all 
day, but were replaced with fresh troops to their lines frequently. We were 
near enough to hear them distinctly giving orders in loading, firing etc. 
The enemy lined up their men behind the hill enough to expose their men 
from the waist up only. We immediately prepared for work by falling under 


i 29 The largest number of Huguenot colonists settled at Manakintown which was 
located on the south bank of the James River about twenty miles above the falls 
near Richmond, on land that had been occupied by the Monacan Indian tribe, 
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the hill entirely protected, then selected five men—one to load guns—one to 
haul them up to one man who laid flat on the ground, with his face ex- 
posed only while he with his gun resting on the ground took aim at the 
enemy’s belt buckles—then fired and replaced the empty gun with one freshly 
loaded and fired again. I was on the firing line. The boys dug holes with 
their bayonets for my feet to rest in so as to prevent being kicked off the 
hill by our old guns when they fired. Thus arranged, I with the five men 
loading ten guns, handed up as fast as one was emptied, kept my position 
there all day, consuming 176 cartridges without getting a scratch except from 
powder burns and kick on my face and a black shoulder that was disabled 
for weeks after, caused from the kicking of our own guns. 


Charlie Morris as I remember, was shot in the head and was the only 
one killed in Co. K. after getting our position on the hill. The two Hughes 
boys, Steve and Joe, their cousin Buck Humphries, Sgts. Lott, Thompson, 
Pettigrew and Morris as I remember, were on my right on the firing line. 
We charged the enemy at eight o’clock P.M. They retreated leaving their 
dead and wounded on the field for us. After making my details as ist. Set. 
and our picket lines established 2nd. Sgt. Aaron Lott and I started down 
the enemies line with all the water containers we could muster on a mission 
of mercy and did all we could for the suffering yanks. We worked with 
them until 4 a.m. and until our water gave out, also ourselves. The dying 
were more quiet when we decided to return to our own command. After 
starting back I became exhausted and decided to rest a while. Sgt. Lott 
went on. The enemy were strewn thick for miles along our path. I se- 
lected for my bed a two foot space between a dead horse and what appeared 
to be his dead rider, who lay by him. I took the overcoat and blanket off 
the horse and made a pallet bed between them, which I got on and covered 
with overcoat and prepared to go to sleep, with a clear conscience and ex- 
hausted body. No sooner had I began to sleep than to my amazement the 
supposedly dead man proved to be not quite dead but in last agony, raised 
his right hand and landed it limp in my face to remain motionless—and he 
was really dead! I was entirely alone with the dead and dying, several 
thousand in number. No one except those placed in the same position, sur- 
rounded as I was, could imagine my feelings. After a second’s thought, 
and after looking at the man and feeling for heartbeats, and convincing my- 
self the man was dead, I took off the overcoat, which I had taken from the 
dead horse and laid it on the man with care and deliberation after which 
I rose quietly and started to my command not before saying to myself how- 
ever, “IT am not a coward but when it comes to a dead man slapping me in 
the face, I can and will give him the field.” I started off with a good step 
giving him my back without looking behind and with cold chills running 
over me every moment as I could imagine feeling the dead man’s hand climb- 
ing on my back every step I took. That dead Yankee was the only Yankee 
I ever gave my back to on a battlefield, notwithstanding I have frequently 
had to retreat in battle. I always had a pride against being shot in the 
back and invariably retreated backwards. ; 


Murfreesboro— 


After the battle of Perryville we started out of Kentucky, on our retreat 
through Cumberland Gap pursued by the enemy who had been re-enforced. 
We marched, fighting our way both day and night without stopping to eat 
or sleep until we got to an old town in Tennesse, Taswell, I think, at the 
end of a seven day retreat. After a short rest we went on to Knoxville and 
then took the train cars back to Chattanooga and to Shelbyville again. where 
we remained until after the battle of Murfreesborough, Tenn., December mile 
1862 where our regiment, with Col. Seales, 30th Miss. lost over half their 
men, when we charged the enemies entrenched line and the Wild Cat battery. 
Co. K out of 54 men to go into battle, lost 29. We retreated from their bat- 
tery fire but rallied when re-inforcements came up—flanked out of their 
breast works and soon occupied the enemies battle grounds. That night, in 
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his engagement, my haversack was shot to pieces. My hat and coat were 
ierced but I escaped otherwise unhurt and unscratched except for small 
ut on the right cheek from a passing bullet, shot by one of my own men 
vho was firing on the rear line. 


wokout Mountain— 


It was at Lookout Mountain November 24, 1863 and after my brigade 
Walthall’s) had surrendered when with my comrades Steve and Joe Hughes, 
suck Humphries, H. C. Latham, we ran the gauntlet to escape. I with 153 
ullet holes in my clothes and body wounds escaped with a severe breast 
yvound received in the retreat. My comrades knew of a cave in the moun- 
ains which they soon reached and climbed a ladder to safety—to our army 
n top of the mountain. I faced 10,000 men as I retreated until I lost the 
ise of my right arm and could not load my gun. I was a lieutenant then 
ut took a gun from one of my company “McDough,” who would not go 
vith us but surrendered instead. After getting from under fire I threw 
own my sword and blanket, which was shot to pieces. I was again pro- 
noted—to first Lieutenant for meritorious conduct after this battle of 
,ookout Mountain. 


APPENDIX 0 


The following notes on Cameron Institute are from the annual report 
f the Executive Committee of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
he United States, Historical Foundation, Montreat North Carolina, T. H. 
pence, director: 


“The other high school was inaugurated at Cameron, Choctaw Nation, 
small but growing town twenty one miles on the ‘Frisco’ road south of 
‘ort Smith, Ark., and was placed under the care of Mr. J. F. McKenzie, a 
tudent of Austin Theological Seminary, who with Mr. Nolen, a young man 
nd a ruling elder as his assistant, began the school January 1. The whole 
nrollment here has reached seventy.” (For Year ending March 30th, 1895, 
m4) 


“The school at Cameron opened in November, Mr. EB. W. Simpson, a 
raduate of Hampden-Sidney College, Va., principal. Both principals have 
ssistant teachers.” (For year ending March 31st, 1896, p. VI.) 


“We have two High Schools in the Choctaw Nation—one at Cameron, 
small town twenty-one miles from Fort Smith, Ark. We have a two-story 
tone building for church and school purposes, with Rey. T. B. Lunsford 
1 charge of church and school. He has had two school assistants, with an 
nrollment of 127 pupils during the year.” (For Year ending March 31st. 
B97, p. Vil.) 


T. B. Lunsford was still in charge. “The school (at Cameron) and 
hurech are beacon lights, and power for good in that section.” (For Year 
nding March 81st, 1898, p. IX) 


“Rey T. B. Lunsford, Principal of our High School at Cameron, offered 
is resignation, because of failing health, in February last, and was succeed- 
1 by his son, Mr. J. W. Lunsford, who, with two assistants, has continued 
1e school to the end of the session, with an enrollment during the year of 
25 pupils.” (For Year ending March 31st, 1899, p. X). 


Cameron—Prof. T. M. Wilson, Principal . . . 8 teachers, 117 white, 23 
ndian pupils enrolled.” (For Year ending March 31st, 1900, p. X) 


“Gameron has a stone building which cost $2,000, and has done fine work 
nder Professor Lacy and his assistants. It has not only improved the 
ioral tone of the town, but made it impossible to rent a house in the place. 
Tith wise and aggressive management it may likewise develop into a 
lege of great influence for good in that whole section.” (For Year end- 
ig March 31st, 1902, p. V) 
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CHIEF SPLITLOG AND THE CAYUGA MISSION CHURCEI 
By Velma Nieberding 


In northeastern Oklahoma today there are few landmarks rem: 
niseent of the period during which the Cayugas. Senecas, Wyandots 
and other once-great Indian tribes came to settle after their fing 
trek into the Indian Territory. Where the town of Cayuga stooc 
nine miles northeast of Grove, in Delaware County, there remain 
only an old church. It stands in lonely vigil on a little-used roac 
a stone’s throw from the cemetery where its builder, Matthia 
Splitlog, is buried. 


The history of early Catholicity in Oklahoma would not bh 
complete without a sketch of Cayuga Mission-Church, (called als 
“‘The Splitlog Church’’ and the Church dedicated to St. Matthia: 
the Apostle. In no other part of the state—possibly in the Unite 
States—did an Indian build out of his own funds, a chureh wort 
$35,000 today. Cayuga Mission was the crowning achievement 0 
a long life of building for Matthias Splitlog, pioneer of fou 
frontiers.} 


Distinguished, even in his early years, for his sound busines 
sense, a mechanical and inventive turn of mind, and the ability t 
estimate the possibilities of the future, Splitlog possessed th 
quality known as vision. ‘‘He was of a peculiar, eccentric dispc 
sition’’ relates one chronicler, ‘‘His ideas were ahead of his time 
He was always planning and building.’’? 


You have to turn the page of old history books, read yellowe 
newspaper clippings, or talk to Splitlog’s grandchildren, to cate 
again his dream for his people. Gone was the mighty confederac 
of the Iroquois which had linked the Senecas and Cayugas wit 
Onodagas, Oneidas, Mohawks and Tuscororas until the America 
Revolution split that confederacy. Far removed were the coune 
fires which Splitlog left when the Wyandots quit-claimed the’ 
Ohio reservation back to the United States in exchange for a hom 
‘“‘west of the Mississippi’’ in 1842.3 Splitlog was still looking fc 
the promised land—the land of final settlement—when he cam 
to the Indian Territory in 1874. Splitlog had fought as a ‘‘Soldie 
of the Cannon’’ under Colonel Mulligan of the Union Army. H 
had received his allotment of land when the Wyandots were allotte 


1Qhio, Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory. 

2Nannie Lee Burns, “Matthias Splitlog” Indian Pioneer History S-149. D 
cember 3, 1937. See also, Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State Hi 
torical Society, second series Vol. III, edited by William E. Connelly, 1889. 

3 Kappler (ed.) Laws and Treaties, Il, p. 395; Grant Foreman, The Last Tr 
of the Indians, p. 94-95. 


MATHIAS SPLITLOG, 1812-1897 


HLIZA BARNETT SPLITLOG, 1816-1894 
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their lands in severalty in Kansas under the treaty of 1855.4 The 
sale of these lands had made him wealthy but he had seen his 
fellow tribesmen dismayed and unhappy at the encroachments of 
the whites. He came to the Indian Territory believing that the idea 
of tribal responsibility had not died although much had been done 
to discourage it. 


This sketch cannot encompass an account of Splitlog’s activities 
in Ohio, Kansas and Missouri—how he built the first grist mill in 
Kansas, his ambition to build an empire in the fertile, wooded lands 
of northeast Indian Territory and the measure of his success. The 
building of his railroad is a story in itself and the amazing ac- 
complishments of this man who could neither read nor write, yet 
could speak seven languages, would fill a book. He was an old man 
when he came to the Territory in 1874. He had outlived his wife 
and all his ten children, but one, when he undertook to build Cayuga 
Mission. He was to live less than two months after the Church was 
dedicated. These are facts that make his story unusual. 


Family accounts have Matthias Splitlog born in New York in 
1812, his ancestry one-half Cayuga, one-half French. He was re- 
moved to Ohio with a portion of the Cayugas when he was three 
years of age.’ We find him as a young man living in Sandusky, 
Ohio among the Wyandots. It was here that he met and married his 
wife, Eliza Barnett, and by this tribal marriage became a member 
of the Wyandot Tribe.® 


Splitlog, with seven or eight hundred members of the tribe 
migrated to Kansas in 1843.7 Members of the Splitlog family have 
described this journey as one of intense hardship. Over land by 
wagon and on the rivers by steamboat the Wyandots came, each 
family burdened with possessions they were trying to bring to the 
new home. The Wyandots had been assigned a tract of 148,000 acres 
to be located on the Neosho. When this tract proved unsatisfactory 
to the leaders of the tribe, they turned to the Delawares and pur- 
ehased from them thirty-nine sections of land lying in the fork 
of the Missouri and Kansas rivers (the present site of Kansas City, 


4By this treaty, competent Wyandots became citizens of the United States. 
Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. XV, (1919-1922) edited by William E. Connelly. 

5 Interview with Grover Splitlog, grandson of Matthias Splitlog. Dec. 10, 1953. 

6 Eliza was the daughter of John Barnett and Hannah Charloe. Henry Jacques 
(pronounced “Jocko”) belonged to that part of the Wyandot nation composed of 
he Barnett and Charloe families. He was one of the Chiefs who signed the Treaty 
»f March 17, 1842. Mr. Barnett’s grandfather was a white man who had been 
made prisoner by the Indians almost in infancy. John Barnett was not a Chief but 
1e was an educated man and sat in all the Wyandot Councils.—Proceedings and 
Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, op. cit., p. 225. 

7 Other leaders of the Wyandot tribe at this time included Silas Armstrong, 
francis A. Hicks, William Walker (later Provisional Governor of the Territory of 
Nebraska) Mathew Mudeater, John Greyeyes, Isaac Zane. Splitlog became famous 
is the “Indian Millionaire”. 
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Kansas.) Grant Foreman comments that this purchase had been 
conceived and negotiated by shrewd members of the tribe who had 
the vision to discern the commercial location of the land.’ 


Within the next twelve years the whites realized that the 
land on which the Wyandots had settled was too valuable to per- 
mit them to keep it. Then began the familiar story of Indian re-— 
moval. In 1855, they discarded their treaty and tribal rights and 
became citizens of the United States with the immunities and 
privileges of white people, including the right to sell their lands. 


Many years before, the Wyandots had befriended the Senecas 
by giving them forty thousand acres of land on the Sandusky river 
in Ohio.2 The Senecas had promised their benefactors that should — 
misfortune ever overwhelm them they would take them in as brothers 
and give them a home. By 1857, the Wyandots wer homeless, 
having sold or lost their Kansas holdings. The Senecas made their 
ancient promise good and conveyed a strip of land 30,000 acres 
across the north end of the Seneca reservation in the Indian Terri- 
tory.° A large number of the Wyandots came here and settled 
under the leadership of Matthew Mudeater, Chief. 


It was not long before Splitlog’s friends began to send word 
to him to join them in Indian Territory. He had sold some of his 
land in Kansas City, including his home," and was looking for a 
new location. In 1874 he journeyed by way of Fort Scott, Kansas, 
crossed the grassy lands of the Quapaw country and came to the 
wooded hills and clear running streams of the Seneca lands. He 
chose as a site for his new home land near both the Grand. and the 
Cowskin rivers. On it was a large spring which he named ‘‘Cayuga’’ 
in remembrance of his tribe and of the boat he had owned as a 
young man on Lake Michigan. The town which he subsequently 
built came to be known as Cayuga Springs. 


Splitlog first built a sawmill with which to utilize the tim- 
ber covering the hills of his land. He built a grist mill for grind- 


8 Although the Delawares expressed themselves as being anxious to have the 
Wyandots settle among them, the Wyandots complained that although they had 
“spread a blanket” for the Delawares when they needed help in Ohio, they thought 
they had been asked an exorbitant price for the thirty-nine sections of land sold by 
the Delawares. Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, Op. clt. 

9 Treaty of 1817. Grant Foreman, op. cit., p. 197. 

10 bid. 

11 “Splitlog Hill” stood between Barnett and Tauromee Avenues and 4th and 
5th streets in what is now Kansas City, Kansas. Standing in his front yard Splitlog 
could look over the Kaw and Missouri valley for miles. In 1857 the Wyandotte 
City Company bought the land out of which the city was plotted, they offered to 
buy Splitlog’s home. He shook his head. “Good for you, good for me” he said 
and lived on his land until 1860. Three acres of this land was purchased by Father 
Anton Kuhls and became the site of St. Mary’s Church. The price, $800.00. D. B. 
Hadley, article in Kansas City Globe, February 10, 1890. 
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ing and established a ferry and a general store. Machinery for his 
projects had to be shipped to Fort Scott and freighted by wagons 
across the muddy prairie lands to Cayuga. Later on, when the 
railroad reached Baxter Springs, it became the terminal for his 
shipping. His building projects gave employment to large numbers 
of people and it was said of him that he always paid good wages 
and that his employees were treated kindly. 


A large blacksmith shop, essential in those days, was early 
established and when his own home had been completed and his 
family moved from Kansas, Splitlog built a factory consisting of 
three stories and a basement. Here were manufactured buggies and 
two-seated hacks. Another product of the factory was coffins. 
A supply of seasoned walnut was always kept on hand. When a 
death occurred in the community all other work was stopped and 
the men would be put to work making a coffin. Clothing for the 
deceased would be taken from the Splitlog General Store. ‘‘Grand- 
pa buried many people at his own expense and helped many more,”’ 
stated a Splitlog grandson. It was said of Sarah Splitlog Evans, a 
daughter, that ‘‘she constantly tried to help the girls of the tribe 
by encouraging them to acquire an education and by taking them 
into her home to teach them, herself.’’ Sarah Splitlog, beautiful 
and accomplished, had been educated at a Convent school in Canada. 


When Cayuga was founded there were no public schools. 
Splitlog started a subscription school, furnished a building and 
allowed the teacher all she collected in tuition from her pupils as 
her salary. Mrs. Charles T. Roller, a native of the region, remem- 
bered that as one of those pupils she paid five cents a day for 
tuition.'? 


All of the Splitlog buildings were solidly and substantially 
constructed and they were characterized by much ‘“‘gingerbread’’ 
carving and enhanced by cupolas. Many of the family buildings 
were surrounded by board fences painted a dazzling white. The 
town stood a gem in the wilderness of the Indian country. Joseph 
Splitlog, one of Matthias’ sons, had been appointed Postmaster 
at Cayuga in June, 1884.18 


As the turn of the century approached, it became apparent to 
the far-sighted Splitlog that transportation other than horse and 


12“Cayuga Waters Chase the Ghost”, The Daily Oklahoman, June 23, 1940. 

13 The Postoffice did not operate during the period 19 November 1884 to 23 
June 1890. George H. Shirk, “First Postoffices Within the Boundaries of Okla- 
homa”, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer 1948), p. 193. 

Joseph Splitlog died January 4, 1887 and his brother, Thomas, was appointed 
Postmaster. Thomas died in 1895 and Matthias Splitlog was appointed Postmaster 
but hired a substitute, Plese Tie. Joe Bombary followed Tie as Postmaster and the 
postoffice was moved two miles west of Cayuga, for awhile but was moved back 
1o Cayuga and was there when the building was destroyed by fire, according to 
Grover Splitlog. (January 13, 1954). 
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buggy was the one factor that Cayuga lacked to become a booming 
border town. At Joplin, Missouri, and in the Ozarks, talk of min- 
ing was in the air. The rich ore, that would a few years later drop 
millions of dollars into the coffers of the neighboring Quapaw tribe, 
lay as yet unsuspected. Yet, Splitlog seemed to sense intuitively 
that this Indian Territory region with resources untapped could 
become a great mining and industrial empire, linked with all parts 
of the world—if it had a railroad. 


The building of his railroad, the three million dollar ‘‘Split- 
log Line’, forerunner of a portion of the present Kansas City 
Southern Lines, begun in 1887, ran from Joplin to Neosho, Missouri 
and thence to Splitlog City and was completed by 1889.14 The 
dream that it would reach Cayuga never materialized. The busi- 
ness deal that had given it impetus turned out to be a scheme to 
swindle Splitlog. Blinded by the promises of friends whom he 
trusted, confident that in bringing the railroad to Cayuga he would 
insure prosperity for his tribal brothers, Splitlog plunged reck- 
lessly when he was shown a fake gold mine near Anderson, 
Missouri. 


The Splitlog Land and Mining Company had been organized 
in the winter of 1886, with Splitlog as president and M. C. Clay, a 
shrewd promoter from Kansas City, as business manager. As the 
reports of the assay claiming heavy deposits of gold and silver 
spread over the countryside, a fever of mining excitement gripped 
the people. Splitlog City was laid out, a daily stageline begun to 
Neosho and a newspaper was established. The roads were lined 
with white-topped wagons bearing the slogan ‘‘Bound for Splitlog.”’ 


On August 15, 1887 Splitlog drove the silver spike that signified 
the completion of the railroad to Neosho. The Indian Band that 
he had organized among the young men of Cayuga was present 
and played for the occasion.!*6 Work on the railroad was suspended 
until October 15 of that year, The line to Splitlog City was com- 
pleted in October, 1889. At this time he made a speech. ‘‘I go on,”? 


he promised. ‘‘I make Cayuga and Splitlog biggest towns in the. 
Ozarks,’’!7 | 


14 History of Newton, McDonald, Barry and Laurence Count 1888. Bookl 
“100 Years of History and Progress, McDonald County, Mi uy. 88. Booklet, 
Taylor, Neosho, Missouri. 1949, Sunty jodissourt > Dublshed tye as 


150, Vance Hawkins, “Grand River i isi in °89” L 
Perla vas ono River Empire Visioned in ’89”, The Tulsa Ee | 
16 This Band, equipped with uniforms and instruments by Matthi i | 
who organized it, played for Indian feasts, political meetings, a fon Reta | 
Show” according to Grover Splitlog. Splitlog also furnished a wagon and team 
to transport the Band members about the country. Grant Foreman in The Last 
Trek of the Indians (Chicago, 1946), p. 198, makes a reference to this Band play- 
ing at “a good old fashioned basket picnic” on August 15, the date of the Green 


Corn Dance. (The Senecas of today celebrate the G 
eee oe y reen Corn Dance, annually). 


| 
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In 1890, Splitlog was elected Chief of the Senecas. The day 
he was installed he gave a feast for the tribe. Three beef animals 
were prepared for the feast and the bakery at Southwest City 
furnished 1500 loaves of bread for the affair.18% At this time Split- 
log pledged his influence and money on obtaining back pay on 
treaties the Senecas had made with the United States. Shortly after 
this he went to Washington to transact tribal business. Afterwards, 
he made three trips and always at his own expense. The outcome of 
his efforts was. that a payment of $372.00 per capita was secured for 
the Senecas. 


Despite some opposition from a group of mixed Senecas and 
Shawnees who protested that Splitlog was a white man and should 
not have been adopted into the tribe, the aging Splitlog never 
wavered from the promise he had made to Joseph Spicer, old Chief 
of the Senecas, who had adopted him for a payment of $500.00! 


Spicer knew that Splitlog was the only person who had the 
time and money to go to Washington to plead the cause of the 
Senecas. Splitlog’s cousin and old friend, John Winney, was 
first Councillor when the tribe met in the ‘‘Council Chamber, Cay- 
uga, I. T. June 20, 1894’’ and authorized Splitlog to ‘‘Take such 
action and necessary means to secure a complete statement of any 
and all accounts now standing between our nation and the federal 
government and to make settlement with our nation through proper 
channels.’? George S. Doane, U. 8. Indian Agent, addressed the 
United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington, in- 
troducing Splitlog: ‘‘Matthias Splitlog, Chief of the Seneca Tribe 
of Indians, the bearer of this letter, is one of the most progressive 
Indians and his word can be strictly relied on.’’?? 


In 1874, when Matthias Splitlog came to the Indian Territory, 
it was a part of the Catholic Diocese of Arkansas. The Indian 
tribes in what is now northeastern Oklahoma had been visited 
periodically by Jesuit priests stationed at Osage Mission (now St. 
Paul) Kansas. It-had been more than 200 years since the Wyandots 
had been members of the Huron Confederacy ministered to by 
French Jesuits. But there were still many adherents to the Catholic 
Faith.2} However, since 1816, there had been a Methodist Mission 
and school among them and since the coming to the Indian Terri- 
tory, Quaker missionaries had likewise been active among the tribe. 


18 Nannie Lee Burns, op. cit. 

19 National Records and Archives Service, Washington, D. C. “Letters Received 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to Matthias Splitlog,” 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1897. 

20 Ibid. 

21 William E. Connelly, “Religious Conceptions of the Modern Hurons”, Kansas 
Historical Collections, Vol. XV (1919-1922), pp. 92-102. 
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1 i igares 1 hen a 
Splitloe was nominally a Catholic. “‘I was baptized wl 
little baby he had told Father Ketcham.?? Until he met Father 


Ketcham, the first ordained priest for the Indian Territory there is” 


little religious history in connection with Splitlog, his migrations 


west having tended to separate him from the influence of the 


“Black Robes’’. He had become well versed in the cosmology of 


the Hurons and assisted one historian in research on that subject.?? 


The coming of Father William Ketcham to Muskogee in 1892 
is unquestionably an event of great importance.”* Under his juris- 
diction were all the tribes in the northeasten section—the Creeks, 
Quapaws, Peoria, Ottawa, Shawnee, Modoc, Wyandot, Seneca and 
Cayuga Indians. The young priest began his missionary work 
against almost impossible obstacles. There were few white settlers, 
business was bad, there had been crop failures, the great natural 
wealth of Oklahoma had, for the most part, not been discovered. 
He traveled to his missions by horseback or buggy and no chronicle 


of early territorial days has ever failed to mention the conditions 


of those early roads !*° 


Splitlog heard of Father Ketcham’s work among the Quapaw 


and sent for him. This is the first mention we find of any religious 


interest on the part of the enigmatic old Indian. Mrs. Splitlog was, 
at the time, a devout Quaker and the Splitlog General Store had 
for a number of years been available for religious services by any 
denomination. ‘‘Grandfather would provide a meeting place,’’ one 


22 Children of St. Mary’s, Noble Lives of a Noble Race, (Minneapolis: Brooks 
Press, 1908). 

23W. E. Connelly, op. cit. Connelly wrote, “Through his (Splitlog’s) influence 
I saw the pagan ceremonies at that time observed by some of the Wyandots, though 
they were for the most part concealed from Christians. Splitlog, himself, knew 
much, especially of the doings of the Great Council composed of what I have called 
the Minor Gods, .... Once Mr. Splitlog and I were out at night. It must have 
been 1883 or 1884. Just before daylight a great comet became visible. He ex- 
claimed, ‘The Chariot of our grandmother, the Little Turtle’. Then he told me the 
story of the work of the Little Turtle.” 

24 William Henry Ketcham, born in Sumner, Bremer county, Iowa, June 1, 


1868, was the son of Alonzo Ketcham and Josephine Shanafelt. After completing 
successfully his classical studies and a course of philosophy at St. Charles’ College, 


Grand Coteau, Louisiana, was pursuing the studies of theology at Mount St. Mary’s 
of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio, when in 1889 the Territory of Oklahoma was opened 
to white settlers and his parents moved to the new country. Two years later upon 


completing his ecclesiastical studies he applied for adoption to the newly appointed 


Vicar Apostolic of Indian Territory (The Rt. Rev. Theophile Meerschaert). Two 


months after Bishop Meerschaert’s arrival in Oklahoma, on December 20, 1891, 


Father Ketcham received the Tonsure and the four minor orders and was ordained 
a Subdeacon on December 27, and a Deacon on New Year’s Day, 1892. He was 


elevated to the priesthood on March 13, 1892. This first ordination of a priest for | 


the Indian Territory must always be considered as a signal distinction and honor 


pertaining exclusively to Father Ketcham. He is known in ecclesiastical history 
as the “proto-priest of Oklahoma.”—Father Ketcham’s Work Among and For The | 


Indians of Oklahoma”, The Orphans’ Record, Vol. 3, No. 35 p.. 60: 
25 The Orphans’ Record, op. cit. 
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of Splitlog’s grandsons said, ‘‘but he never took any part in a re- 
ligious service.*® 


Father Ketcham exerted a powerful influence upon the Splitlog 
family. Mrs. Splitlog became his convert and the baptismal records 
of Muskogee and Vinita churches show twelve Splitlog baptisms 
during the five years Father Ketcham was stationed at Muskogee. 
Another distinguished missionary who visited often at the Splitlog 
home was Father Arthur Versavel of Vinita.?7 


The Rt. Rev. Theophile Meerschaert, Vicar-Apostolie of the 
Indian Territory (and later first Bishop of Oklahoma) had dedica- 
ted the newly completed church St. Mary’s of the Quapaws, on 
November 26, 1893. At this Pontifical Mass Matthias Splitlog was 
confirmed. The Bishop mentions in his private diary that ‘‘Split- 
log, of the Senecas, their great Chief, drove forty miles through 
all that bad weather to be confirmed.’’ Concerning the weather 
on that day, Father Ketcham wrote: ‘‘Notwithstanding the cold 
winter and a continuous rain, the church building (at Quapaw) 
was crowded this morning and evening by Indians of varoius tribes, 
and’ whites residing among them. This mission is attended from 
Muskogee and the priest has hertofore celebrated Mass in ‘God’s 
First Temples’ under the shade of forest trees.’’?8 


It is not certain just when Splitlog began to think of building 
Cayuga Mission. His wife was incurably ill with cancer and it is 
possible that he intended the church as a memorial for her. He 
first had the idea of buying a large bell to call the people to worship 
in the loft of his store where Mass was celebrated. But Father 
Ketcham, explaining to him that the bell would be blessed (as is 
Catholic custom) asked him to wait until he had a building worthy 
to house such a bell.?® The priest helped Splitlog to draw up the 
plans for the church but certain designs of Splitlog’s own were 
incorporated into the plans. These include a carving of one letter 


26 Wrote Jeremiah Hubbard, Quaker Missionary, in his book Forty Years Among 
the Indians, (Phelps Printers, Miami, 1913). “Matthias Splitlog had fitted up a 
room over his store for the meetings and I have often began (sic) a meeting with- 
out a soul present besides myself.” 

On February 11, 1881, “We went to Matthias Splitlog’s. Arriving there we found 
they had anticipated the visit by killing a beef, making 50 lbs of butter and securing 
20 dozen eggs.” The missionary complained however, that “The pagan Indians 
among the Senecas were very much opposed to my meetings. They would have 
their feasts at the same time to prevent the young people from coming.” 

27 Father Versavel was born in Belgium in 1871 and came to the Indian Terri- 
tory to work under the direction of Bishop Meerschaert. After nine years of mis- 
sionary work among the Indians he joined the Jesuit Order and went to British 
Honduras as an assistant at Benque Viejo Mission. He died in Denver, Colorado, 
August 13, 1952. Concerning his visits to Cayuga, a granddaughter stated, “Grandpa 
Splitlog was very fond of Father Versavel because he could converse with him in 
French.” Several of the Splitlog grandchildren attended school at The Sacred 
Heart Academy, established while Father Versavel was pastor of the Church there. 

28 The Kansas City Catholic, December 7, 1893. 

29 Rey. Francis T. Kramer, C.PP.S, “A Stray Page from History”, January, 1928. 
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of his name over each window (so that beginning on the right 
front of the church and proceeding around the back and to the 
left, one can spell out the name ‘“Splitlog’’ over the arched 
windows). The arch of the doorway is formed of fifteen stones 
carved with Indian symbols.2¢ An antique brass lock beautiful 
enough to grace a Cathedral, adorns the front door. 


Mrs. Splitlog died in 1894 and there is a pious legend connected 
with her death. When it became known that she was dying the 
family felt it useless to try to send for the priest who was over a 
hundred miles away. Furthermore it was on a Saturday and they 
knew Father Ketcham would be enroute from Muskogee to Vinita 
to say Mass the following Sunday. So, they agreed it was impossible 
to try to send for him. However, when Father Ketcham arrived at 
Vinita on Saturday afternoon a telegram was handed to him which 
said simply, ‘‘Come at once. My wife is dying,’’ and signed, ‘‘M. 
Splitlog.’’ 


The priest made all haste to hire a livery rig and start 
to Cayuga. It was in a pouring rain, the muddy roads were all but 
impassable and once the driver got into a big pasture near Fairland 
and had to drive for several miles before he found his way out of 
of the fenced enclosure. When they reached the river at midnight 
they were surprised to be met by the ferryman who told Father 
Ketcham he had been unable to sleep and for no explainable rea- 
son had walked down to the ferry crossing. Thus, Father Ketcham 
reached the dying woman’s bedside and with Matthias acting as 
interpreter he administered the last sacraments of the Church. It 
was never determined who sent the mysterious telegram. None 
of the family had left Cayuga and the telelgraph operator at Fair- 
land could not identify the well dressed stranger who had sent 
the message and who was never seen again in the community.®! 


Building of the Cayuga church had commenced in 1893 but it 
was not completed when Mrs. Splitlog died. Grandchildren recall 
seats being improvised in order to hold the funeral services in the 
building. 


The marble stone that Splitlog erected over his wife’s grave 
contains an unusual inscription: 


“Mrs. Eliza Splitlog, wife of Matthias Splitlog 
passed away at 5:10 A.M. Sunday, September 28, 1894, 
at her home, Cayuga Springs, aged 65 years. 
She was the daughter of John and Hanna Barnett, 
Born in Sandusky, Ohio, 

And died in the Catholic faith.” 


30 The meaning of the symbols carved on the stones cannot be explained by 
Splitlog’s descendants. 

_31 Noble Lives of a A Noble Race, op. cit. This story is confirmed by Grover 
Splitlog who remembers the incident as a small boy and recalls the strange, death- 
bed scene made more dramatic by the flickering candles held in boyish hands while 
the priest said the prayers for the dying woman. 
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Buggy and Wagon Factory at Cayuga, early 1880's. 
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Early the following spring, Splitlog resumed work on the 
ehurch but in November, 1895 he discontinued work on the building 
in order to represent the Seneca Tribe in Washington, D. C. He 
returned in 1896 and the church was so near completion by Novem- 
ber that it was dedicated on November 25, 1896. 


Bishop Meerschaert assisted by Father Ketcham and Father 
Versavel blessed the Church as ‘‘St. Matthias’’ and entered a nota 
tion in his private diary: ‘‘More than 5000 [500] were on the 
grounds. About 100 of them were Catholics. The people were 
earried way with the grand ceremony and the music.’’ 


The bell which had been cast in Belgium was blessed and was 
first tolled in memory of Mrs. Splitlog. It has been said that the 
beautiful deep tones of the big bronze bell could be heard for 
twelve miles. 


The Church is constructed of native limestone. The rough wood 
parts of the building are of native timber, unusually reinforced and 
strong. The interior of the church is of imported lumber, every 
exposed part delicately and artistically carved. An engine house 
was built in the rear of the church so that the building might be 
heated by steam.** A five thousand dollar organ was ordered for 
installation in the handsomely-carved choir-loft but Splitlog died 
before it was delivered. 


In December 1896, Matthias Splitlog was again called to rep- 
resent the Seneca tribe in Washington. He took leave of his 
family and left for the capitol city on December 22. Feeling ill 
he waited over in Monett, Missouri, for a day’s rest and deciding 
he was better, continued his journey. But the old man was eighty- 
five years old and by the time he reached Washington his illness 
had tired him. He developed pneumonia and died there on January 
2, 1897. His obituary reads, ‘‘Mr. William Nichols (a Seneca) 
had conveyed the corpse from the capitol of the States to the old 
Chief’s Capitol at Cayuga.** 


Requiem Mass was said on January 14, in the church he had 
so recently completed. The Reverend Edward Van Waesberghe, 
more commonly called ‘‘Father Edward,’’ past of St. Mary’s of 
the Quapaws, was the celebrant, assisted by the Reverend Father 
Schele of Seneca, Missouri. 


82 One of the legends that has grown up among newspaper writers in connection 
with the large steam pipes that still lead from the engine house to the church, is 
that the small house that contained the engine was a priest’s house. The pipes 
became “tunnels” through which the priest could escape into the church and fortify 
himself against hostile Indians! The story is most amusing to natives of the region. 

83 The Vinita Leader, January 14, 1897. 
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Hundreds of relatives and friends came to pay homage to the 
man whose life had been so useful. Splitlog was buried beside his 
wife in the churchyard of the mission. 


Cayuga was a mission attended from Vinita through the stormy 
years when Splitlog’s estate was being settled. The only one of his 
ten children to survive him was his son, Henry, who made an 
affidavit that his father had meant to deed the three acres of land 
where the church and cemetery are located, to the Catholic Church. 
The estate was in litigation because Splitlog died intestate. It was 
known that he had made a will but it was never found. It was 1916 
before Bishop Meerschaert received the deed to the property.** 


In 1930, due to the difficulty of supplying priests for the 
mission, as well as to the dwindling number of Catholics in the re- 
gion, the church was sold to the Methodists by Bishop Francis C. 
Kelley. For some years afterwards Cayuga was used as a school- 
house, with occasional religious services held on Sundays. Then 
it fell into disuse and for many years stood, seemingly forgotten, 
but always of interest to tourists and persons interested in its his- 
tory. 


When the church was sold, the bell of which Splitlog had been 
so proud was taken to Nowata and placed in St. Catherine’s Church. 
The Altar, the confessional and other special furnishings of a 
Catholic Church, were removed. As the years passed the stained 
glass windows were broken and rain began to damage the interior. 
The Church was at one time dynamited in four places by vandals 
eene ee that Splitlog (according to legend) hid shortly before 

is death. . 


Early in 1958, Mr. Dick Sellers of Drumright, whose country 
home is near the site of old Cayuga town, bought the old church 
for purely sentimental reasons. He had grown up in the Cayuga 
area, had known the Splitlog family and the history of the church 
and could not bear to see it fall into ruin. The restoration of the 
church is being completed at this writing and it is the hope of 
Sellers to keep it a historical landmark to remind passers-by of 
Splitlog’s ultimate achievement in building.®® 


34 The Splitlog file at the Quapaw Indian Agency, Miami, bulges with letters 
concerning Cayuga Mission during this period. Father Ketcham, who became di- 
rector of the Catholic Indian Bureau, Washington, D. C. in 1901, was responsible 
for the final purchase of the church from the Splitlog heirs. 

35 The Cayuga hell which has been at Nowata since 1930, is soon to be returned 
to the Cayuga Church. The Most Reverend Eugene J. McGuinness, Bishop of 
Oklahoma, has consented to having the bell, because of its sentimental and historic 
value, returned to the church at the special request of Chief Grover Splitlog. 
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CHIEF BOWLES OF THE TEXAS CHEROKEE 
By Dorman H. Winfrey* 


Chief Bowles! of the Texas Cherokee, son of a Scotch-Irish 
father, who was a trader, and a Cherokee mother,” is supposed to 
have been born in the year 1756.* It is not known definitely in what 
section of the country Bowles was born, but according to Emmet 
Starr, the Cherokee Indian historian,‘ it could have been in North 
Carolina. 


The physical appearance of Chief Bowles must have been 
commanding. Emmet Starr describes Bowles as ‘‘being decidedly 
Gaelic in appearance, having light eyes, red hair, and somewhat 
freckled.’’® John H. Reagan, seeing Bowles for some length of 
time before the battle of the Neches, was impressed by Bowles’ 
‘‘manly appearance’’® and his being a ‘‘magnificent specimen of 
manhood.’’ Though Bowles was somewhat tanned in color, he did 
not seem to be an Indian. ‘‘His eyes were gray, his hair was a dirty 
sandy color, and his was an English head.’ Most Texans having 
contact with Chief Bowles considered him highly intelligent; James 
T. De Shields, author of many Indian articles, describes him as ‘‘a 


* Dorman H. Winfrey is employed by the Texas State Historical Association in 
connection with the publication of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly and is an 
associate editor of the Junior Historian magazine. He also served as a staff writer 
on the Association’s publication The Handbook of Texas (1952). Mr. Winfrey is 
working for a Ph.D. in history at the University of Texas.—Ed. 

1The name has several spellings. Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), in Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (Washington, 1912), Vol. I, p. 163, gives the 
name as The Bowl, a translation of his native name, Duva ’li. The name Colonel 
Bowles is common in Texas history books. Other names have been Old Bowles, 
Big Bowles, and Tewulle. Chief Bowles is the title the Cherokee chief is given in 
Walter P. Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), The Handbook of Texas (Austin, 
1952), Vol. I, p. 198, and the title used in this paper. 

2James T. De Shields, Border Wars of Texas (Tioga, Texas, 1912), p. 300. 
The father of Chief Bowles was probably William Augustus Bowles. See the article 
on William Augustus Bowles by Arthur P. Whitaker in Allen Johnson (ed.), Dic- 
tionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), Vol. I, pp. 519-520. 

3 Albert Woldert, “The Last of the Cherokees in Texas,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1923), p. 187. a 

4 Woldert quoting Emmett Starr without citation reference in ibid., p, 188. 
(John Bowles, or “The Bowl,” became Town Chief of Running Water on the 
Tennessee River, Western Tennessee, in 1792, at the death of Dragging Canoe, 
leader of the Chickamaugas and son of the noted Cherokee chief, Attakullakulla. 
These references are in Emmett Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, and Their 
Legends and Folk Lore (Oklahoma City, 1921], pp. 35, 472.—Ed.) 

5 Woldert quoting Starr, ibid. (See Starr, op. cit., p. 472—Kd.) 

6 John H. Reagan, “Expulsion of the Cherokees from East Texas,” Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, Vol. I, No. 3 (July, 1897), p. 45. a 

7 Woldert quoting John H. Reagan in “The Last of the Cherokees in Texas, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1923), p. 188. 
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man of unusual sagacity.’’® In old age Bowles retained a good 
physique; he was ‘‘vigorous and strong’’ with “‘manly bearing. 
He maintained erect posture while walking and riding; Reagan 
says Bowles always carried himself with ‘*dienity..7 


One of the earliest mentions of Chief Bowles was in 1794 when 
he had attained the position of Chief of the Running Water Town 
on the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals.® In June of 1794 a group 
of Cherokee under Chief Bowles captured some boats in the Ten- 
nessee River and killed all the boatmen.!2 Women and children on 
the boats, however, were not harmed and were guided to their 
destination in New Orleans. A member of the party is quoted as 
speaking of the ‘‘kindness and courtesy with which she and all the 
white ladies and children were treated by Bowles and his party.’’™ 


As soon as the Muscle Shoals massacre was known, the Cherokee 
called a general council to draw up a memorial to the United States 
government disowning the act of Chief Bowles and his followers. 
The memorial stated that the Cherokee would assist in the arrest of 
Bowles.!2 A commission appointed by the United States govern- 
ment investigated the incident and cleared Chief Bowles and the 
participating Cherokee. Evidently there had been justification 
in what took place at Muscle Shoals. 


From 1795 to 1813 Bowles served as the First Chief of the 
Western Cherokee,!? and was situated in the valley of the St. 
Francis in southeastern Missouri. In December, 1811, a seismatic 
disturbance occurred in the vicinity in which the Cherokee were 
established. Fearing that the area was under the ban of the Great 
Spirit, Bowles and the Cherokee moved to the present day county of 


Conway, Arkansas. The new Cherokee home was outside of the 
stipulated Cherokee Territory.14 


8De Shields, Border Wars of Texas, p. 300. It is interesting, perhaps, that 
Rebecca Bowles, a daughter of Chief Bowles, married Teesey Guess, a son of Se- 
quoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. See Emmet Starr, Early History of 
the Cherokees (Kansas City, 1916?), p. 50. 

9 Jbid., p. 115. 

10 Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians, Vol. I, p. 163. (This “Muscle 
Shoals Massacre” was caused by the action of two unprincipled traders among the 
white emigrants aboard the boats, the two traders having sold a lot of whiskey and 
some worthless goods for an exorbitant sum to Chief Bowles’s men encamped by 
the river on their return to their village, from an annuity payment. The details of 
the tragedy were told many years later by one of the women emigrants who wit- 
nessed the fight to the Rev. Cephas Washburn, A.M., this account appearing in his 
book Reminiscences of the Indians (Richmond, 1869], under “Letter I, Origin of 
the Cherokee Nation West,” pp. 76-9. Mr. Washburn was the founder of Dwight 
Mission in Arkansas, which was moved to Oklahoma in 1829.—Ed.) 

11 Hodge, op. cit., vol. I, p. 163. 

12 [bid, 

13 Starr, Early History of the Cherokees, p. 124. 

44Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, p. 187. 
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As the American frontier moved westward, pressure on the 
Cherokee was increased by white settlers in the Arkansas Territory. 
There appears to have been a general desire on the part of the 
Cherokee people and leaders to locate once again within Spanish 
territory. This desire to live under Spanish rule, along with the 
pressure being placed on the Cherokee, and the fact that they were 
living outside of stipulated Cherokee Territory, caused Chief Bowles 
with sixty of his men and their families to emigrate in the winter 
of 1819-1820 to territory along the Angelina, Neches, and Trinity 
rivers in the Mexican province of Texas.!® 


Chief Bowles was about sixty-six years old when he led his 
small group of Cherokee into Eastern Texas. Evidently he lost 
the chiefship of his tribe; for seven years after arrival in Texas, 
Richard Fields, a half-breed Cherokee who fought as a soldier with 
American troops in the War of 1812, figured as the principal chief 
of the Cherokee.1® 


Under the leadership of Richard Fields the Cherokee in Texas 
increased. They united with other refugee Indians from the United 
States, forming together a loose confederacy later known as ‘‘the 
Cherokee and their associated bands,’’ which has been described 
by James Mooney as “‘consisting of Cherokee, Shawano, Delaware, 
Kickapoo, Quapaw, Choctaw, Biloxi, ‘Iawanie’ (Heywani, Yowani) 
‘Unataqua’ (Nada ko or Anadarko, another Caddo subtribe), 
‘Tahookatookie’ (?), Alabama (a Creek subtribe), and ‘Cooshatta’ 
(Koasa ti, another Creek subtribe.’’7 The Cherokee were the 
largest and most important group; the Cherokee chief always 
was regarded as the principal leader of the associated tribes. 


Fields’s first concern was to get a written approval from the 
Mexican government for Cherokee title to the Hast Texas lands. 


15E. W. Winkler, quoting the National Intelligencer (Washington, D.C.) for 
September 15, 1820, in “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, Vol. VII, No. 2 (October, 1903), p. 96. Winkler points 
out that “the precise date of the entrance of the Cherokee into Texas has not been 
ascertained.” Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), in Handbook of North American In- 
dians, Vol. I, p. 163, gives the date at “about 1824.” This date must be an error; 
the Bexar Archives has documents dated as early as 1822 concerning the Cherokee 
in Texas. Walter P. Webb in The Texas Rangers (Boston, 1935), p. 7, must be in 
error also when he gives the date of Cherokee arrival as “about 1824.” 

16 Winkler, “The Cherokee Indians in Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, Vol. VII, No. 2 (October, 1903), p. 98. 

17 James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Washington, 1900), Part I, p. 143. (These associated bands 
later joined the main body of their different tribes, whose descendants are now 
living in Oklahoma. The “Shawano” of Mooney’s list are the modern Shawnee; 
the “Iawanie” are the Hainai, or Ioni. The “Tahookatookie” were said to have 
been a band of Cherokee, known by the name of their leader, Chief Degataga or 
Takatoka. For a recent study of these tribal groups, giving their ethnic origins and 
histories, with the exception of the “Tahookatokie,” see Muriel H. Wright, A Guide 
to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma [Norman, 1951]—Ed.) 
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On November 8, 1822, José Felix Trespalacios, governor of the 
province of Texas, entered into an agreement with the Cherokee at 
Bexar.!8 In part the agreement stated that the Cherokee until 
the approval of the Supreme Government is obtained .... may 
cultivate their lands and sow their crops in free and peaceful 
possession.’”!9 Governor Trespalacios made arrangements for Fields 
to go to Mexico City to get final approval for Cherokee title to the 
desired land in East Texas. Bowles was one of the persons accom- 
panying Fields to Mexico City early in 1823.2? Revolutionary con- 
ditions and changing administrations in the Mexican capital made 
it difficult to obtain approval of Cherokee claims. On April 27, 
1823, Fields did get from Lucas Alaman, minister of relations, a 
statement that ‘‘the agreement made on 8th November, 1822, be- 
tween Richard Fields and Colonel Felix Trespalacios, Governor 
of Texas, remains provisionally in force..... 21 Fields considered 
the statement to imply that the Mexican government had granted 
territory to the Indians. In the years following the agreement made 
in 1823, the Mexican government paid scant attention to Cherokee 
claims to land, and on April 15, 1825, Benjamin Edwards was given 
a grant to settle families on land which had been occupied by the 
Cherokee since their first arrival in 1819-1820. Much unrest de- 
veloped among the Cherokees; Fields in 1826 sent John Dunn 
Hunter,”* a white member of the tribe, to Mexico City to try and 
obtain for the Cherokee a written title to the land. Hunter failed 
in the attempt. 


The Cherokee were not the only dissatisfied people living 
under Mexican jurisdiction in East Texas in the middle 1820’s. 
The white settlers had become angered by a controversy between 
Mexican authorities and the empresario Hayden Edwards. The ar- 
gument resulted in what is known as the Fredonian Rebellion, be- 
gun on December 16, 1826, when Benjamin Edwards and some 
thirty followers rode into Nacogdoches and proclaimed the Republic 
of Fredonia. 


18 The agreement may be found in Record of Translations of Empresario Con- 
tracts, 85, General Land Office, Austin, Texas. 

19 Article 5 of the “Articles of an agreement, made and entered into between 
Captain Richard, of the Cherokee Nation, and the Governor of the Province of 
Texas,” in ibid. 

20 Texas Almanac for 1858 (Galveston, 1857), p. 168. 

21Lucas Alaman, minister of relations, to Felipe de la Garza, commandant 
general of the Eastern Internal Provinces, April 27, 1823, in Record of Translations 
of Empresario Contracts, 85, 86, General Land Office, Austin, Texas. 

22 Hunter was born about 1796 and claimed when a child he had been captured 
by the Indians before they came to Texas. He was fairly well educated, traveled 
considerably through the United States and England, and while in England he wrote 
an account which was published in London in 1824 under the title of Memoirs of a 
Captivity among the Indians of North America. Hunter joined the Cherokee again 
in East Texas in 1826. 
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Cherokee leaders Fields and Hunter, despairing of the possi- 
bility of the Mexican government’s allowing a separate Cherokee 
territory, began negotiations with the Fredonian leaders Benjamin 
Edwards and Martin Parmer on December 21 at Sand Springs in 
southern Rusk County.?* In return for Indian help in the rebellion, 
a portion of the proposed Fredonian Republic was to be given to 
the Indians. 


During the time Fields and Hunter were working with the 
Fredonians, Bowles was in contact with the loyal element of settlers 
in Texas, and was urging the Cherokee not to co-operate in the pro- 
jected rebellion.*4 He felt that a loyalty to Mexico would eventu- 
ally result in the long-awaited land grant. Bowles won out, and 
Fields and Hunter were never able to muster more than thirty war- 
riors.”> With the collapse of the Fredonian Rebellion in Nacog- 
doches, Fields and Hunter were tried by the Cherokee and executed 
on May 8, 1827. Bowles succeeded Fields as war chief, and Big 
Mush succeeded Hunter as civil chief. 


For the few years following the Fredonian Rebellion, Chief 
Bowles and the Cherokee were befriended by both Mexicans and 
loyal Texans. Stephen F. Austin and numerous Mexican officials 
praised the role Chief Bowles had played in keeping the Cherokee 
loyal to Mexico.** The Mexican government was appreciative of the 
role the Cherokee had played; on July 13, 1827, Lt. Nicolas Flores 
was sent to Cherokee Village to deliver to Chief Bowles the commis- 
sion of lieutenant-colonel in the Mexican army.?? On July 19, 
Bowles arrived in Nacogdoches and ‘‘placed himself with his 
people at the disposition of the (Mexican) commander.’’ On Janu- 
ary 8, 1828, Bowles visited Colonel José de las Piedras, Mexican 
commander at Nacogdoches, and informed him of a desire to tighten 
the bonds of friendship between the: Cherokee and Mexico. 


During the early 1830’s Chief Bowles and the Cherokee made 
repeated efforts to secure from the Mexican government a written 
guarantee for the land the Cherokee were occupying. After numer- 
ous failures with the Mexicans, Bowles decided to join his forces 
with the Texans who were in the first stages of a revolt against 
Mexico. 


23R. B. Blake, “John Dunn Hunter,” in Webb and Carroll (eds.), Handbook 
of Texas, Vol. I, p. 865. 

24 “Richard Ellis et al. to Austin, January 22, 1827,” in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), 
The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington 1924, 1928; Vol. III, University of 
Texas Press, Austin, 1926), Vol. II, p. 1587. 

25 Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Nashville, 1925), p. 193. 

26 “Papers Pertaining to Cherokee Lands in Nacogdoches County,” in Indian 
Papers, I, 1835-1841, Archives, Texas State Library, Austin, Texas. 

27 Ibid. 
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The Consultation meeting at San Felipe in November 1835, 
held for the purpose of deciding what attitude Texas should take 
toward the dictatorship established in Mexico by Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna, was aware of the danger which unfriendly Cherokee 
might constitute in a crisis. On November 13, the following declara- 
tion was drawn up :?® 


Be It Solemnly Decreed, 

That we, the chosen delegates of the consultation of all Texas, in general 
convention assembled, solemnly declare, 

That the Cherokee Indians, and their associate bands, twelve tribes in 
number, agreeably to their late general council in Texas, have derived their 
just claims to lands included within the bounds hereinafter mentioned, from 
the government of Mexico, from whom we have also derived our rights to 
the soil by grant and occupancy. 

We solemnly declare, that the boundaries of the claims of the said In- 
dians to lands is as follows, to wit: lying north of the San Antonio road 
and the Neches, and west of the Angeline and Sabine rivers. 

We solemnly declare, that the governor and general council, immediately 
on its organization, shall appoint commissioners to treat with said Indians, to 
establish the definite boundary of their territory, and secure their confidence 
and friendship. 

We solemnly declare, that we will guarantee to them peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their rights to their lands, as we do our own. 

done at San Felipe de Austin 18 Nov. 1835 


The Consultation instructed Sam Houston, longtime friend of 
Bowles and the Cherokee, John Forbes, and John Cameron to serve 
as commissioners to meet with Chief Bowles to carry out the pro- 
posed treaty.?9 On February 23, 1835, the day General Santa Anna 
arrived with forces in San Antonio, Sam Houston and the appointed 
Texas commissioners concluded a treaty with Chief Bowles and 
representatives of the Cherokee and associated tribes whereby 
peace and commercial relations were established and the Cherokee 
boundaries defined, and lands guaranteed to them.2” The Cherokee 
remained at peace and the attention of Texans was focused on the 
Mexicans who were defeated on April 21 at San Jacinto. 


28H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas (Austin, 1898), Vol. I, p. 546. 
23 Houston kept Bowles informed of what went on at San Felipe. On November 
22 he wrote the following to the Cherokee chief: 
My friend 
Las eae All that I promised to you at our talk in Nacogdoches has been done, 
and your land is secured to you! So soon as it is possible you will find Commis- 
sioners sent to you, to hold a treaty and fix your lines, that no bad men wilt gc 
ae them without leave. 
expect that I will be sent to you, and I will then take you the Great paper 
that was signed by all the Council— It will make you Wieden all your heals 
contented as long as you live 


tate “Your friend and Brother 

Amelia Willi aE Ee gat peas enero 

melia iuluams an ugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writi 

(Austin, 1938-1943), Vol. IV, p. 7. eds.) e Writings of Sam Houston 


; 30 A copy of the treaty is in Indian Papers, I, 1835-1841, Archives, Texas State 
Library. 
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Chief Bowles must have felt that he had a champion on his 
side when his close friend Sam Houston became president of the 
Republic of Texas on October 22, 1836. Houston had been admitted 
(0 citizenship among the Cherokee on November 29, 1829, had taken 
an Indian wife, and had long been a friend and advisor to the 
tribe. Houston earnestly desired to carry out the treaty commit- 
ments made with Bowles on February 23, 1835, and told the senate 
on December 20, 1836: ‘‘.... (1) most earnestly recommend its 
ratification. You will find upon examining this treaty, that it is 
just and equitable, and perhaps the best which could be made at 
the present time.’’?! 


In the senate an Indian committee was appointed to examine 
the treaty made with Bowles. The committee found much fault 
with the document; the Indians had not fought with the Texans 
during the revolution and besides a grant to the Cherokee would 
conflict with a grant given to David G. Burnet. The senate refused 
to ratify the treaty ‘‘inasmuch as that said treaty was based on 
premeses that did not exist and that the operation of it would not 
only be detrimental to the interests of the Republick but would 
also be a violation of the vested rights of many citizens.’’®’ With 
such strong opposition to fight, there was nothing Sam Houston 
could do to get the land for Bowles and the Cherokee. 


Although Houston was unable to get the desired land for the 
Cherokee, Chief Bowles was always a close friend. In 1837, when 
frontier conditions in Texas were especially bad, Houston sent 
Chief Bowles to try to conciliate the plains Indians.*? Bowles 
claimed that on this venture he received an unfavorable reception. 
He gave some sort of promise to the Texans that his Cherokee tribe ~ 
would join in a war against the wild tribes. Indian agent William 
Goyens was at Bowles Village when the Cherokee chief returned, 
and on May 10, 1837, he sent the following in a letter to Sam 
Houston: ‘‘.... The whole nation had been for several days in- 
Julging themselves in festivities in honor of Bowles’ return. 

The confidence of Bowles in you is unabated and to you he looks 
for every thing.’’34 


31 Ernest W. Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate of the Republic of 
Texas, 1836-1845 (Austin, 1911), p. 36. 

32 [bid. 

33 Anna Muckleroy, “Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas,’ Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (July, 1922), p. 12. 

34 Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), June 13, 1837. White persons 
frequently attended Cherokee tribal functions. Hattie Joplin Roach in A History of 
Cherokee County (Dallas, 1934), p. 13 says that “White friends are known to have 
accepted the hospitality of Chief Bowles who enjoyed serving his venison stew 
with a solid silver spoon which had been a gift from Andrew Jackson.” 

Samuel Maverick in 1838 recorded the following with Chief Bowles: 

One day, “Old Bowles,” Cherokee chief, with twelve or thirteen of his tribe, 
coming from Houston, camped at Spring Hill near the house. After tea, we were 
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Bowles visited in Sam Houston’s home frequently; on one oc- 
easion they made a trip to Galveston Island. On May 2, 1838, the 
Telegraph and Texas Register at Houston reported that ‘‘ Bowles” 
the Cherokee Chief arrived in this city last evening.”’ 


Houston is said at one time or another to have presented to 
Chief Bowles a cane, a hat, a beautiful blanket, and a sword. On 
one occasion a member of the legislature charged that: ‘‘The presi- 
dent (Sam Houston) offered Bowles a commission of brigadier 
general in the army of Texas, with the pay of two thousand dollars 
per year, if he should perform any service, and one thousand 
whether he performed any service or not.’ 


While Houston remained president he appears to have felt that 
eventually the Cherokee would be given a guarantee to the land 
they occupied. Houston wrote to Chief Bowles on August 11, 
1838 :°6 


My Brother, 


.... Do not be disturbed by the troubles which are around you, but 
be at peace— Remember my words, and listen to no bad talks of any one! 
I have never told you a lie, nor do I intend it. 


Tell my sister and the children not to be disturbed—they will not be 
harmed, but they will be protected, by the Americans [.] Tell all my red 
brothers to remain at peace! 


Your brother 
Sam Houston 


After the Cherokee were unable to get any land grant from 
the government of the Republic of Texas, Chief Bowles again looked 
to Mexico. He saw an opportunity in the promises of Vincente 
Cordova, the Mexican revolutionary leader. Bowles even went so 
far as to permit Cordova’s forces to operate for a time in the area 
occupied by the Cherokee. When a force of militia under the com- 
mand of General Thomas J. Rusk, moved into Bowles’ Village in 
August, 1838, Cordova escaped into Mexico and Bowles denied any 
connection with the Mexicans. Cordova continued to agitate in 
Texas, and when on May 14, 1839, Manuel Flores, a member of the 
Cordova group, was killed near Seguin, documents were found 


dancing, when “Bowles” came in dressed in a_breechcloth, anklets, moccasins 
feathers and a long, clean white linen shirt, which had been presented to him in 
Houston. He said the pretty ladies in Houston had danced with, kissed him and 
given him rings. We, however, begged to be excused and requested him to retire 
when he in great contempt stalked out, and our dance broke up. Bowles told us 
President Houston had lived in his Nation, that he had given Houston his daughter 
for his squaw, and had made him a “big chief’; but that now he was no longer 
Cherokee, but “The Great Father” of the white men. See Rena Maverick Green 
fed.) nar See ee 1803-1870 (San Antonio, 1952), p. 70. 

arriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the Fourth Cone i 
pecas aie 1931), Vol. Tl, p. 103. : wah Goperess: Ok Ti era oh 

ouston to Bowl, August 11, 1838, in Charles Adams Gulick and others (eds.) 
The Papers of Mirabeau Buonparte Lamar (Austi - 99. 
Cited hereafter as Lamar Pons Weegee ess EN es 
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which gave some evidence that a possible conspiracy was going on 
between the Mexicans and the Cherokee. Mirabeau B. Lamar, who 
became president of the Republic on December 10, 1838, charged 
that Chief Bowles had secretly collaborated with Cordova.** 


Texas historians for some time have argued that the docu- 
ments found on Flores, which did propose a sort of alliance be- 
tween the Cherokee and Mexicans, were insignificant although 
they were addressed to Chief Bowles. Henderson Yoakum main- 
tains that the Mexican leaders only had a slight acquaintance 
with the Cherokee.*® Walter Prescott Webb says ‘‘there is a lack 
of evidence that the Cherokees did more than listen with Indian 
politeness to the warlike proposals of the Mexican agents.’’?9 


Lamar felt that since there was a possibility that the Cherokee 
would give trouble some sort of military force should be kept in 
the area the Cherokee occupied. Sometime in April or early May, 
1839, Major B. C. Waters was ordered to construct a military 
station on the Great Saline, situated in the extreme southwest part 
of present-day Smith County, which was in territory claimed by 
the Cherokee. Chief Bowles warned Waters that any attempt to 
astablish the post would be met with force.*¢ The action of Chief 
Bowles was condemned by President Lamar. He wrote to the 
Jherokee chief :*! 


I have learned with much surprise, that you have ordered Major Waters 
from the great Saline. In this, you have committed an error. That officer 
vas acting under the authority and orders of this Government, and any at- 
empt on your part, either by force or threats to impede the execution of 
1is duty, cannot be regarded by the Executive in any other light than as 
in outrage upon the sovereignty of the Nation. 


37M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and other Head men of the Cherokees, May 
6, 1839, in ibid:, p. 591. 

38 Henderson Yoakum states in his History of Texas from Its First Settlement 
n 1685 to Its Annexation to the United States in 1846 (New York, 1855), Vol. II, 
. 268: “It is inferred from these documents, found on Flores, and addressed to the 
therokee chiefs, that the latter were in correspondence with the Mexican authorities. 

have before me the original papers sent them by Canalizo: they are directed to 
Senor Vixg Mas, Gefe de los Charaquies” — “S. or Teniente Coronel Vul.” It is 
emarkable, if the alleged correspondence had existed, that their names were not 
etter known. The fact that Big Mush was addressed as chief and Bowles as Lieu- 
snant-colonel, shows how slight was their acquaintance with these chiefs.” 

39 Webb, Texas Rangers, p. 53. Sam Houston charged that there was no proof 
aat Chief Bowles had engaged in a conspiracy against the Texans. “If the Mex- 
sans saw proper to open a correspondence with him, must he be punished for re- 
siving the letter.” Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, Vol. WUE, 
. 339, ; 

- 40 A, Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War, “Report to the President of the Re- 
ublic,” November, 1839, in Smither (ed.), Journals of the Fourth Congress, Vol. 
(I, p. 105. 

é fi M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and other Head men of the Cherokees, May 
5, 1839, in Lamar Papers, Vol. U, p. 590. 
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Lamar had never been friendly to the Cherokee, and a part of 
his program called for their removal. He had announced in his 
first inaugural address that his policy toward the Indians would be 
directly opposite to that of his predecessor, Sam Houston, who was 
held to have been too lenient. Lamar told the Texas Congress and 
wrote to Chief Bowles that the ‘‘final removal (of the Cherokee) 
is contemplated, is certain.’’4? The discovery of documents of 
Flores gave President Lamar an excellent excuse to demand that 
the Cherokee be expelled. The threats Chief Bowles had made 
against Major Waters and the murder of several Hast Texas 
families blamed on the Cherokee increased the demand for the re- 
moval of the Cherokee. By July, 1839, a showdown between the 
Texans and the Cherokee took place;.the Texans were demanding 
that the Cherokee leave the Republie. 


Early in July John H. Reagan, along with the Indian agent 
Martin Lacey and two other persons, took a communication from 
President Lamar and presented it to Chief Bowles. The Cherokee 
leader was informed of the depredations charged to his tribe and 
was told the Indians must leave the Republic; peaceably if they 
would, but forcibly if they must. Payment would be made to the 
Cherokee for property they had to leave, but no payment would 
be made for the land. Reagan describes his first meeting with 
Bowles :*8 | 


When we reached the residence of Bowles, he invited us to a spring | 
few rods from his house, and, seated on a log, received the communicatio 
of the President. After it was read and interpreted, he remained silent for 
a time and then made a denial of the charges contained in that communica 
tion, and said the wild Indians had done the killing and stealing and no 
his people. 


Bowles then defended the rights of the Cherokee to the land 
and reminded the Texans that a treaty signed at the time of th 
Consultation had promised the land to the Indians. Chief Bove 
then asked that he be allowed time to consult with chiefs and hea 
men before making a reply to President Lamar’s communication. 
It was agreed that a second meeting be held in a few days. 


A splendid account of the second meeting with Bowles is given 
by Reagan :*4 


Bowles, accompanied by Cordra, the interpreter, and by Dr. Jowers and my 
self. We were again invited to the spring, as upon our first visit. Th 
grave deportment of Chief Bowles indicated that he felt the seriousness 0: 
his situation. He told Mr. Lacy that there had been a meeting of the aa 


On the day appointed, Agent Lacy returned to the residence of ry 


and head men in the council; that his young men were for war; that al 
who were in the council were for war, except himself and Big Mush; tha 


42 Ibid., p. 593. 

43 Reagan, “Expulsion of the Cherokees from East Texas,” Quarterly of thi 
Texas State Historical Association, Vol. 1, No. 1 (July, 1897), pp. 39-40. 

44 Tbid., pp. 41-42. 
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his young men believed they could whip the whites; that he knew the whites 
could ultimately whip them, but it would cost them ten years of bloody 
frontier war. He inquired of Mr. Lacy if action on the President’s demand 
could not be postponed until his people could make and gather their crops. 
Mr. Lacy informed him that he had no authority or discretion beyond what 
was said in the communication from the President. The language of Chief 
Bowles indicated that he regarded this as settling the question, and that war 
must ensue. He said to Mr. Lacy that he was an old man (being then eighty- 
three years of age, but looking vigorous and strong), and that in the course 
of nature he could not live much longer, and that as to him it mattered but 
little. But he added that he felt much solicitude for his wives (he had three) 
and for his children; that if he fought, the whites would kill him; and if he 
refused to fight, his own people would kill him. He said that he had lead 
his people a long time, and that he felt it to be his duty to stand by them, 
whatever fate might befall him. 


* * co * * Bo * 

I was strongly impressed by the manly bearing and frankness and candor 
of the agent and the chief. Neither could read or write, except that Mr. 
Lacy could mechanically sign his name. And during their two conferences 
they exhibited a dignity of bearing which could hardly have been exceeded 
by the most enlightened diplomats. There was no attempt to deceive or mis- 
lead made by either of them. 


Negotiations between the Cherokee and the Texans fell through, 
and on July 15 and 16, 1839, Chief Bowles led his Cherokee for the 
last time in the battle of the Neches, fought a few miles west of 
Tyler, in present Henderson County. The Cherokee numbered 
perhaps seven or eight hundred. The Texans, numbering ap- 
proximately five hundred, were under the command of Willis H. 
Landrum and included David G. Burnet, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Thomas J. Rusk, Edward Burleson, and many other persons prom- 
inent in Texas history. 


Accounts of the battle indicate that Bowles made every effort 
to win a losing fight. De Shields says Bowles ‘‘exhorted the In- 
dians to fight bravely. During the last battle he could be repeatedly 
heard encouraging them, and more than once urging them to 
charge.’’*® Bowles must have been a conspicuous figure during 
the battle. Major William J. Jones reported that Bowles was 
‘“mounted on a very fine sorrel horse, with blaze face and four 
white feet.’’4® Bowles did dress for the battle; he had on ‘‘a sword 
and sash, and military hat and silk vest, which had been given to 
him by Sam Houston.’*7 The conspicuous chief, according to 


45 De Shields, Border Wars of Texas, p. 300. Another account of the battle 
may be found in J. W. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas (Austin, 1889), 
pp. 167-173. 

46 John Henry Brown, History of Texas (St. Louis, 1892-1893), Vol. II, p. 163. 

47 Sam Houston claimed he never did give Chief Bowles the military hat. See 
Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, Vol. IV, p. 355. Chief 
Bowles’s military hat received considerable attention. On December 25, 1839, a 
remnant of the Cherokee trying to escape to Mexico, was camped at the mouth of 

the San Saba. The party was led by The Egg, second to Chief Bowles, and by John 
Bowles, son of the dead chief. A fight broke out with a group of Texans com- 
manded by Colonel Edward Burleson. The Cherokee were defeated, and a part of 
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Reagan, ‘‘rode up and down in the rear of his line, very much 
exposed during the entire battle.’’ 


The Cherokee could not stand against the firepower of the 
seasoned Texans. The power of the Texans forced the Cherokee 


to retreat :*8 


‘‘When at last the Indians retreated, Chief Bowles was the last 
one to attempt to leave the battlefield. His horse had been wounded 
many times, and he shot through the thigh. His horse was dis- 
abled and could go no further, and he dismounted and started to 
walk off. He was shot in the back by Henry Conner, afterwards 
Major Conner [sic]; walked forward a little and fell, and then 
rose to a sitting position facing us, and immediately in front of 
the company to which I belonged. I had witnessed his dignity 
and manliness in council, his devotion to his tribe in sustaining 
their decision for war against his judgment, and his courage in 
battle, and, wishing to save his life, ran towards him, and, as I 
approached him from one direction, my captain, Robert Smith, 
approached him from another, with his pistol drawn. As we got 
to him, I said, ‘Captain, don’t shoot him,’ but as I spoke he fired, 
shooting the chief in the head, which caused instant death. 


Another person to witness the death of Chief Bowles was C. N. 
Bell. On July 27, 1885, Bell wrote the following to W. N. Ramey, 
editor of the Texian Annual :*° 


I send you a picture of Capt. Smith’s conflict with the Indian Chief, in 
which you will see the captain is represented as holding the chief by the 
throat, and using his sword on him. This is certainly a fancy sketch, for I 
was with Capt. Smith when he killed Boles and nothing of this sort occurred. 


Chief Boles was wounded in the battle and after this Capt. Smith and 
I found him. He was sitting up in the edge of a little prairie on the Neches 
river. The chief asked for no quarter. He had a holster of pistols, a sword 
and bowie knife. Under the circumstances the Captain was compelled to 
shoot him as the chief did not surrender, nor ask for quarter. Smith put 
his pistol right at his head and of course had no use for the sword. 


Smith was probably anxious to kill Bowles because his father- 
in-law Jesse T. Watkins had been killed by the Cherokee. According 
to tradition Bowles was left on the battlefield as he had requested. 


the war booty included a hat which Burleson thought Sam Houston had presented 
to Chief Bowles. Burleson sent the hat to Colonel Hugh McLeod, adjutant general, 
with a request that it be forwarded to Houston. As it turned out Houston took the 
incident as a personal insult. He introduced a resolution into Congress, later with- 
drawn, that McLeod be dismissed. For some time bitter feelings were evident over 
the hat episode. On June 15, 1840, the Texas Sentinel at Austin commented: “In 
relation to the hat, however, we would state that it was not presented to the Bowl 
by Mr. Houston, but is a Mexican hat and was presented to him by an agent of 
Ral caveament at the time he received the commission of Colonel in the army of 
exico, 

48 Reagan, “Expulsion of the Cherokees from East Texas,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, Vol. 1, No. 1 (July, 1897), p. 46. 

49 Wm. Neal Ramey (ed.), T'exian Annual (Austin, 1886), Vol. II, No. 17, p. 325m 
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A newspaper account reported that ‘‘Some rude chaps scalped the 
poor chief after his death.’’? 


After the battle Captain Robert Smith took Bowle’s sword, the 
one given to him by Sam Houston, and presented it to the Masonic 
lodge in Henderson. Loaned to Colonel James H. Jones during the 
Civil War, the sword was afterwards returned to the Masonic 
lodge, where it remained until 1890 when it was presented to the 
Cherokee Nation in Oklahoma. 


The expulsion of the Cherokee in 1839 constitutes a tragic 
episode in Texas Indian relations. History will probably not fully 
justify the measures adopted by the Texans against the Cherokee. 
The fact that the Cherokee lands were coveted by the whites does 
not justify the removal and destruction of the Indians. It is nec- 
essary, however, to bear in mind that the Texans were facing In- 
dian warfare on the whole western frontier. The Cherokee in the 
eastern part of the country could have been a serious threat; the 
papers found on Manuel Flores had implicated the Cherokee in a 
conspiracy against Texas. Also, the Cherokee most probably were 

» guilty of the murder of several East Texas families. 


If the expulsion of the Cherokee is considered a tragedy it 
may be said that Chief Bowles was the hero of the whole episode. 


50 Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), September 1, 1841. Mildred Stan- 
ley, in “Cherokee Indians in Smith County,” Texas History Teachers Bulletin, Vol. 
XII, No. 1 (October, 1924), p. 125, makes the following statement: “Mr. Tom In- 
gram who, as a boy, lived near the vicinity of this fight, stated that he has often 
seen Bowles’s skeleton near the Neches River. The skull remained for many years, 
but finally disappeared in 1857, after a barbecue held on the river.” 
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DRAGOONS ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1843 


By Otis E Young* - 


Few names loom greater in the history of the early Southwest 
than does that of Philip St. George Cooke, author, trail-blazer, and 
cavalryman extraordinary. Born in Virginia in 1809, Cooke eradu- 
ated from West Point at the age of eighteen, and as a lieutenant of 
the 6th Infantry served in Black Hawk’s War and Major Bennet 
Riley’s epochal Santa Fé trail expedition of 1829.1 Distinguishing 
himself in these affairs, Cooke was transferred to the newly-organ- 
ized Regiment of Dragoons? in 1833, wherein he participated in the 
ill-fated Dodge-Leavenworth Expedition of 1834, and _betimes 
came to the notice of its commander, Colonel Stephen Watts 
Kearny, as a promising leader and tactician. Consequently, when 
the services of the (now) lst Dragoons were required along the 
Santa Fé trail in 1848, Kearny logically selected Captain Cooke to 
be the field commander on what promised to be, and was, hazardous 
and important duty. 


The ist Dragoons had in the intervening years come to be 
recognized as the only force capable of policing white and Indian 
alike in the uneasy border regions, now Kansas and Oklahoma, 
through which the Santa I*é trail ran. Here the Indians, newly- 
independent Texans, Americans, and Mexicans met, traded, and 
frequently fought. As guardians of the peace, the Dragoons had 
sufficient to do. This was particularly so in 1848, for the flourish- 
ing Santa Fé trade had fallen largely into the hands of Mexicans? 


* Dr. Otis E Young is the author of The First Military. Escort on the Santa Fe 
Trail, 1829, published by the Arthur H. Clark Company, Glendale, California, 1952. 
He has contributed articles on early U. S. military history to such publications as 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, and is now teaching at Alpena Community 
College, Alpena, Michigan. While the locale of Dr. Young’s contribution published 
here is outside the boundaries of Oklahoma, it will be of interest to readers of The 
Chronicles for its presentation of Philip St. George Cooke who served as an officer 
with the U. S. Dragoons in Oklahoma (See George H. Shirk, “Peace on the Plains,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 [Spring, 1950], pp. 2-41; and 
Hamilton Gardner, “The March of the First Dragoons from Jefferson Barracks to 
Fort Gibson in 1833-1834,” ibid., Vol. XXXI, No. 1 [Spring, 1953], pp. 22-36), and 
“Captain Eustace Trenor’”’, also No. 2 [Summer, 1953], p. 211.)—Ed. : 

1Otis E Young, The First Military Escort on the Santa Fe Trail, 1829 (Glen- 
dale, 1952). 

2 Later the 1st Dragoons, and Ist Cavalry Regiment. 

3 Philip St. George Cooke, Report of the Santa Fe Escort, August 24 to Septem- 
ber 25, 1843 (furnished by the War Records Division, the National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), p. 12. This has been reprinted by William E. Connelley, ed., as 
“Report of the Santa ‘Fe Escort, August 24 to September 25, 1843,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XII (September, 1925), 249-55. (Hereafter cited as 
Cooke, Report. The War Records Division is hereafter referred to as WRD). 
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whom the belligerent Texans regarded as fair game. Harly in the 
year, a sometime Nacogdoches store clerk named Jacob Snively 
received permission from the Texas government to organize a 
force of volunteers to prey upon the Mexican traders on a fifty- 
fifty share of the loot basis.4 | Rendezvousing near present-day 
Preston, Texas, about the middle of April, Snively’s ‘‘Texas In- 
vincibles’’ marched northeast to the Arkansas River to lie in wait 
for the summer Santa Fé-bound trains.® It was impossible to keep 
news of this sort secret on the frontier; through diplomatic channels 
the Mexicans pressed the United States for military protection of 
the trains from Missouri to the Arkansas River (the international 
boundary), and prepared to provide an escort of their own from the 
Arkansas to Santa Fé. Colonel Kearny had already sensed trouble 
within his baliwick, and had patrols out to meet it, but upon re- 
eeipt of War Department orders to make up the desired escort, 
detached Cooke and four dragoon companies to accompany the 
traders.’ 


The subsequent events were initiated by Snively, whose In- 
vincibles shot up a small Mexican advance guard, thereby so badly 
frightening the New Mexican governor, Manuel Armijo, that he 
and his four hundred-man escort fled incontinently back to Santa 
Fé® despite the fact that Armijo was himself the owner of one 
complete train.? Cooke’s dragoon force, now near the crossings of 
the Arkansas,!° was alerted, and on the morning of June 30 dis- 
covered the raiders camped on the south bank of the river. Despite 


4 Snively’s commission is carefully copied in Philip St. George Cooke, Journal 
of his Late Expedition on the Santa Fe Road, May 27 to July 21, 1843 (WRD), 
pp. 42-43. Reprinted, William E. Connelley, ed., “Journal of Ist Dragoon Escort of 
the Santa Fe Caravan, May 27 to July 21, 1843,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XII (June and September, 1925), 72-98, 255-49. 

5R. P. Crump [pseud., Flacco], “The Snively Expedition,” Spirit of the Times, 
IX (October 16, 1860) ; reprinted for the frenids of Edward Eberstadt & Sons (De- 
cember 25, 1949). 

6 [United States], “Correspondence with the Texan Authorities in relation to 
the Disarming of Texas forces under Command of Major Snively, by United States 
Troops,” Senate Documents, 28 Cong., 2 sess., No. 1. (Hereafter cited as “Snively 
Diplomatic Correspondence.”) See also Josiah Gregg, The Commerce of the Prairies 
(2 vols., New York, 1844), II, 170. 

7Annual Report of Alterations and Casualties, Ist Dragoons, 1843 (WRD). 
This was the fourth of at least six military escorts on the Santa Fé trail by American 
troops: the first was that of Major Riley and four companies of the 6th Infantry 
in 1829; the second, that of Captain Matthew Duncan’s company, United States 
Mounted Rangers, in 1833; the third, that of Captain Clifton Wharton and Co. “A”, 
the Regiment of Dragoons, in 1834; with the fourth and fifth, by Captain Cooke, 
this article deals; and the sixth, that of Colonel S. W. Kearny and the bulk of the 
1st Dragoons, was a little-known aspect of Kearny’s South Pass Expedition of 1845. 

8 Crump, “The Snively Expedition”; Cooke, Journal of His Late Expedition on 
the Santa Fe Road, p. 58; Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, I, 171. 

9 Blanche C. Grant, ed., Kit Carson’s Own Story of His Life, by Col. and Mrs. 
D.. C. Peters (Taos, 1926), p. 53. 

10 Near the present site of Fort Dodge, Kansas. 
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the fact that their camp might be in Mexican territory (west of the 
100th meridian) where Cooke had no right to intervene, the decisive 


captain did not hesitate in forcing Snively’s men to surrender. — 


The protesting Texans were brought in, disarmed, and the bulk 
of them then allowed to return home. This ‘‘Snively Affair’’ gave 
rise to extended diplomatic protests from the Texans’! and even 
inspired a court of inquiry on Cooke’s action, by which he was 
eventually discharged with a clean bill of health.” In fact, the 
military authorities publicly applauded Cooke’s hair-trigger ac- 
tion,!* and even before the court had convened sent him back to his 
mission of guarding the trail when the need of an autumn escort 
seemed indicated. 


The sources of this autumn expedition of the dragoons come 
chiefly from the work of Cooke himself, who always kept a meti- 
eulous record of his daily activities. The original journals disap- 
peared at the time of Cooke’s death in Detroit in 1895, thereby 
depriving historians of an enormously valuable collection of ma- 
terial on the Southwest.!4 Abstracts survive, however, as military 
reports and as compilations made for his two narratives. Scenes 
and Adventures in the Army (Philadelphia, 1857), and The Con- 
quest of New Mexico and California (New York, 1878). Since 
Cooke had certain literary ambitions, it followed that his books 
did not contain exactly the same material as his reports, even 
though both were taken from the same source. Therefore, fairly 
complete accounts may occasionally be synthesized from a compari- 
son of the two accounts. In the case of this autumn expedition, we 
are fortunate in that Cooke used his journal to prepare not only 
a formal report, but a sequence in Scenes and Adventures in the Army. 


The expedition was well-omened; prior to his departure, the 
captain received a letter from his commanding general, Edmund 
P. Gaines, of the 3rd Military Department, who said :16 


If in the discharge of this duty you should find rough and perilous work, 
the meritorious services of your officers, and your men, and yourself, shall 
be affectionately remembered by every true-hearted soldier and statesman 
of our country ; and more especially of those great and growing States of the 
Valley of the Mississippi and more especially by your General and friend 


© fee 4: Je 


11 Cf. “Snively Diplomatic Correspondence”. Snively claimed that his raiders 
were arrested in Mexican territory, but this was later proved not to be the case. 

12 General Orders 19, Washington, D. C., April 24, 1844 (WRD). 

13 Niles’ Register (Baltimore, Md.), August 5 and 19, 1843. 

14 With interruptions, dating from 1827 to 1866, the period of Cooke’s western 
career. 

15 The former especially is described by Bernard DeVoto, The Year of Decision 
(Boston, 1943), pp. 233-34, as, “Full of gothic moonlight, sentiments et Frémont 
would have found noble, and a literary pathos hard to associate with as hard-bitten 
an officer as the army had.” 

16 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 230. 
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For at the time, Texans were considered by conservative 
Americans to be more of a nuisance than the Mexicans. To gain 
complete freedom of action, Cooke’s orders instructed him, if need 
be, to spend the entire winter either on the Arkansas River, at 
Bent’s (Old) Fort,!” or even in Santa Fé itself.18 It was hoped that 
Mexican cooperation with the venture would be assured, for 
President Santa Anna himself was struck with the results of the 
Snively Affair, calling it ‘‘the first act of good faith ever shown 
by the United States to Mexico.’’!9 In fact, the only persons not 
in accord with the project were the Texans, who laid the deaths of 
some of the Snively raiders at Cooke’s door, and threatened re- 
prisals.?° 


For troops, Cooke was given the veteran Fort Leavenworth 
companies ‘‘C,’”’ ‘‘F,’’ and ‘‘K’’ of the 1st Dragoons, and was 
promised additional reinforcements of companies ‘‘A,’’ ‘‘H,’’ and 
““H,’’ then on detached service at Forts Scott and Gibson, both 
down near the Missouri-Arkansas boundary.”?! This was an im- 
posing number of men to be placed under the completely inde- 
pendent command of a rather junior captain, but undaunted by re- 
sponsibility, Cooke marched from Fort Leavenworth on August 24, 
prepared to spend the next ten months, if necessary, wintering in 
the shadows of the Rockies or the Sangre de Christos. His squadron 
required a week to travel the one hundred miles to Council Grove 
(Kansas), the customary rendezvous point for the Santa Fé trains 
and the troops which guarded them. In his report, Cooke noted 
merely the bald fact of arrival and meeting there a platoon of ‘‘A”’ 
Company under the command of 2nd-Lt. R. S. Ewell,?? but in his 
journal, the captain had a great deal more to add:”8 


Sept. 1—A fine rapid clear stream this! Six miles from Council Grove 
—famous as Council Bluffs. It is a tributary of Grand River, more prettily 
and distinctly called by its Indian name Neosho (water-white or clear; the 
Indians, like the French, give you the adjective last) ..... 


Today we arrived at Council Grove and were received with “presented 
arms” by a company of dragoons24 —which makes a fourth. What a collec- 
tion of wagons! there are hundreds, and nearly all have Mexican owners ; 
look at their men! they show ivories as white as negroes; they are Indians, 
but New Mexicans as well, and speak Spanish. There are herds of mules 


17 Near the present site of La Junta, Colorado. 

18 Cooke, Report, p. 1. 

19 Philip St. George Cooke, “A Day’s Work of a Captain of Dragoons and How 
He Made a Bit of History,” United States Army and Navy Journal, XIX (July, 1882), 
1106-7. Reprinted in Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, IX (1906), 
552-56 n. 

20 Ibid.; feeling against Cooke for “abandoning” the raiders was still so strong 
in 1853 that he was obliged to ask for transfer from Fort Mason, Texas. Cf. P. St. 
G. Cooke to Asst. Adj. Gen. S. Thomas, March 17, 1853 (WRD). 

21 Cooke, Report, pp. 9-10. 

22 Ibid., pp. 2-3; this officer was “Dick” Ewell, of Civil War fame. 

23 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, pp. 236, 240-41. 

24 Ewell’s detachment. 
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i n every hill, and hundreds of oxen too.25 It is unhealthy 
ee tne ei ie Seal a week are sick; the dragoon company has been 
waiting here three days, and they are already suffering. 

Council Grove is a luxuriant, heavily timbered bottom26 of the Neosho, 
of about one hundred and sixty acres; and there are several rather smaller 
in the vicinity .... It is a charming grove, though sombre; for we love 
the contrast to the vast plain, hot and shadeless..... 


The miasmas of Council Grove filled Cooke with impatience to 
be quickly gone; the fall weather was unusually rainy, and the wet 
not only promoted sickness but would make the trail hub-deep in 
mud. The captain served notice to this effect on a committee of 
Mexican merchants, and despite their complaints and procrastina- 
tion, marched westward on the following day with about one hund- 
red forty wagons in his wake. Yet the rains continued to descend 
on the muddy prairie, slowing the overloaded and ill-managed train 
so that it marched but eighty-seven miles in the next twelve days.”’ 
The escort and the merchants crossed the Cottonwood Fork of the 
Neosho on September 6, where a fog was encountered as well as the 
Comanchero (Indian trader) Robidoux. While the Mexicans strug- 
eled to get their teams across the stream, the captain and the trader 
exchanged information of the trail and international polities. 
Robidoux asserted that only American annexation could save New 
Mexico from stagnation, and only American citizens develop its 
mineral wealth. He knew, he said, ‘‘Districts where, for twenty 
miles, it is impossible to find a handful of dirt without gold.’’ 


‘““Why in the world have you not made your fortune collecting 
it?”’ the incredulous Cooke demanded. 


With a Gallic shrug, Robidoux admitted that he had lost eight 
thousand dollars in just such a venture. Cooke dismissed the matter 
from his mind, and turned to note the discomforts of the trail he 
was following :?8 


.... This cold September rain is doubly unpleasant, when the reflection 
is made that it is twenty miles to the first tree or bush for fuel, and that 
heavily laden wagons must bear one company; but it is the villain musquitos 
[sic] that fill the measure of ‘discomfort ;’ you perceive they take refuge 
from the rain within my greatcoat collar, and beneath the pent-house of my 
regulation visor. .... This “Turkey Creek,’29 which I left this morning, 
should have a truer name; it is a cold and rainy place, without fuel, and no 
turkey or other living thing did I ever see there, save a squad of horse-steal- 
ing Indians, which we once surprised at dark, after a foreed march..... 
Yesterday’s infamous roads and this rain are worst in the prospect of the 
great detention they will cause to the caravan; .... now every hours counts, 
and is one nearer to frost and snow. 


29 N. B. Bennet Riley’s 1829 escort, in which Cooke had played an important 
part, had first demonstrated the practicability of using oxen on the high plains. 
26 Council Grove was the last source of hardwood to the Rockies, hence its 
utility as a rendezvous and repair site. 
27 Cooke, Report, p. 3. 
28 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, pp. 243-44. 
_ 29 Near present McPherson, Kansas. 
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At the Little Arkansas River®® Cooke encountered Captain 
Enoch Steen*! with the promised reinforcements from Forts Scott 


and Gibson, with whom Cooke had been ordered to augment his 
force. Cooke had protested, with good reason, for these were ‘‘or- 
phan’’ troops, detached from the regiment and stationed in the 
2nd Military Department, where both regimental headquarters 
and the department commander had assumed it was the duty of the 
other to provide for them. Steen had fifty-four ragged troopers, 
with two-thirds of his horses and transport mules unfit for service. 
The testy Cooke dubbed Steen’s scarecrows the ‘‘Falstaff Com- 
pany,’’ and depleted his own supplies in order to outfit them suf- 
ficiently to return to the frontier forts. Nevertheless, the order 
to include them in his command could not be ignored; Cooke com- 
promised by selecting twenty-five of the most fit, and sending the 
rest home. They departed on September 11, ‘‘broken down and on 
the back track. Having pretty thoroughly exhausted the prairie 
plum crop... . they were now prone to the land of pork and 
beans.’’?? 


Despite the abominable roads and the drag-footed Mexican 
train, the dragoons somehow approached the lower crossing (the 
““Caches’’) of the Arkansas on October 1. Cooke had learned from 
American traders returning from Santa Fé that the Texan raiders 
of June, after making an effort to continue their raid, had finally 
dispersed.?* Although this information indicated that the military 
escort was no longer necessary, it did not relieve Cooke of anxiety, 
for he feared lest further delay catch his troops abroad on.the 
plains in cold weather, unable to advance or retreat. This would 
be certain death for the horses, if not most of the dragoons them- 
selves. He wasted no time in rejecting the proposal of the traders 
that he accompany them to the city of Santa Wé:%4 

That is the sore point; if I had got my roving commission in my spring 
campaign, what a pleasant, easy matter to have gone there and returned; 
but now if I go I shall stay. until it sickens us to the heart of its barbarous 


dearth of all mental and creature comforts; for five or six months would 
some of us think of little but home..... 


The captain’s objections were practical as well as sentimental; 
despite the traders’ assurances of welcome, the tender-skinned 
Latins might strongly object to. the presence of a foreign military 
force in the capital of New Mexico. Furthermore, the coarse amuse- 


30 Near present Buhler, Kansas. 

31 Captain Steen had been appointed to the Mounted Ranger Battalion from 
Missouri on July 16, 1832, and had transferred to the Regiment of Dragoons in 
834; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
irmy (2 vols., Washington, 1903), I, 919. 

32 Cooke, Report, pp. 3-4; Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 250. 

33 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 255. 

34 Ibid., pp. 257-58, 
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ments of the city would be overly attractive to uneducated en- 
listed men. Desertion is the curse of professional armies, and by 
spring, Cooke might well have found his force depleted to the van. 
ishing point by the seductions of tequila and dark-eyed belles. 


Wintering at Bent’s Fort was a prospect dimmed by the sus- 
picion that the supplies ordered sent to that place for the dragoons’ 
use might not have arrived. Likewise, spending the season on the 
trail itself would be difficult without buffalo, which the wet 
weather had meanwhile been driving to far-distant hilltops. With 
these factors in mind, Cooke assembled the principal traders on 
October 1, and then:*° 


: . Demanded of them if they desired escort beyond the boundary 
[the crossings of the Arkansas]. I confidently assured them of the absence 
of any danger but from Indians, (whom they then professed not to fear:) 
I offered to accompany them 60 miles beyond the Arkansas to the Semirone 
[Cimarron]: further than this, I told them, I had determined not to go. 
and attempt to return to Missouri: .... that if I went further I must go 
on to Santa Fe, — or their settlements for forage, and observed that the in- 
convenience and expense to which this would put our authorities, would 
probably prevent their being indulged with any future escort. But all to no 
purpose: they demanded escort to a point about 150 miles beyond the cross: 
ing: and said I would be welcome in Santa Fe— 7 


It seemed as though the captain would be obliged to give the 
traders what they desired, regardless of the hardships which his 
command might encounter on returning to Fort Leavenworth in 
winter. These physical difficulties should not be underestimated; 
Cooke gives an impressionistic but very vital picture of travel on 
the Santa Fé trail during these days of autumn chill and wet:%6 


Caught twenty-five miles from fuel in a thirteen hour rain... . fo1 
fifteen miles we soaked, and mayhap sulked; in vain was excitement offered 
in the shape of the most convenient herds of buffalo; cows, calves, in fat 
family groups, kicking up the mud as they ran past almost into our faces. 
—a cape saturated to board-like stiffness, thrown back—a sodden holster. 
cover half raised—a horse urged to a deeper splash or two—and then, re 
action brought us to the cold stage again! 


Fifteen miles! — and flesh and blood—mule flesh—could stand no more 
the column’s head, followed by all its drill-cemented joints, was turnec 
... . to the hospitable meadows of the Arkansas; I knew... . that i 
the low, flat bottom we should find dry ground; for it is composed of sand 
but for fuel, the poor fellows, after their wet, cold ride, had to wade waist 
deep, and over tedious quicksands, a quarter of a mile through the rive 
to the grove, and return with the soaked sticks upon their shoulders; ane 
the weather has turned cold. 


On the same day that the traders were requesting Cooke’ 
company into Mexican territory, Charles Bent?’ and the contrae 
supplies were described. After some thought, Cooke decided tha 
35 Cooke, Report, pp. 5-6. | 
36 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, pp. 262-63. | 
37 Charles, of the legendary brothers Bent, was the chief proprietor of Bent’ 
(Old) Fort and contractor for the expedition’s winter rations, eh 


{ 
a 
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e would probably not be going to Bent’s Fort in any ease; he told 
he proprietor to reduce the stipulated amount of beef, but take the 
lour and other barreled rations on to the post (where they were 
0 prove invaluable to Kearny and the South Pass Expedition in 
845). Thereupon, the traders quietly begged Cooke not to reveal 
o Bent any of his plans, particularly as to the distance he intended 
o escort the wagons. Cooke wanted to know what they meant; 
he Mexicans replied that this information might be ‘‘communica- 
ed to enemies; nests, they say, of semi-trappers and semi-brigands, 
vho harbor not very far from B’s establishment and not far from 
point on their route.’’*8 This overly-timid attitude clearly revealed 
he Mexicans’ state of mind and the impossibility of dissuading 
hem from demanding escort at least to the Cimarron. Cooke re- 
igned himself and signalized his decision by sending a request to 
‘ort Leavenworth for sufficient calomel and clothing to see his’ 
ommand through a winter of camping beside the Santa Fé trail. 


On October 3, Captain Cooke was surprised and delighted to 
earn that a substantial Mexican military force had appeared on 
he south bank of the Arkansas, a day’s march away.®? It had 
een peremptorily ordered out from Santa Fé by President Santa 
Anna, and consisted of fifty lancers, who had left treble their 
umber back on the Cimarron, distrustful of their ability to pene- 
rate the Kiowa-infested sand hills between the two rivers. The 
iragoons promptly marched to the lancers’ camp, whereupon Cooke 
ent over his adjutant with his compliments to the Mexican com- 
nander and a cordial invitation to visit with the American troops. 
tooke had seen this done during Riley’s expegition of 1829,49 but 
iow international tension was such that the Mexican commander 
efused, alleging, ‘‘that he had received positive orders not to 
ross the river, which he would disobey under no circumstances.’’*! 
jooke deduced that Santa Anna, informed of the intention to march 
he dragoons to Santa Fé, had acted swiftly to forestall any oppor- 
unity for a coup de main by Cooke’s command in New Mexico.# 


Since no formalities were in order, Cooke delayed only long 
nough to see the caravan over the river, then formed his men in 
rder of battle and fired a few howitzer shells into the water as 
_ ‘*salute’’. No longer needed on the trail, the dragoons then 
urned their faces to the east to begin the long march homeward to 
‘ort Leavenworth, spurred on by their anxious commander.*? The 
aarch soon met increased difficulties in sudden and severe cold 
veather; by October 5, no grass could be found near the trail it- 


38 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 267. 

39 [bid.; Cooke, Report, p. 6. 

40 Young, First Escort on the Santa Fe Trail, pp. 145-49. 
41 Cooke, Report, p. 7. 

42 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 271. 

43 Ibid. 
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self. and Cooke was reduced to the less direct course of closely 
paralleling the Arkansas, whose bottoms still afforded fuel and 
forage.44 Two days later, the squadrons encountered the buffalo 
on their fall migration, ‘‘with a constant utterance of their very 
peculiar sounds, which may not be better described, than as some- 
thing between the grunt of a great hog and the low bellowing of 
Wa OTS eo 45 Narrowly escaping from a prairie fire of their 
own making, the dragoons were at Diamond Spring within the 
week, and a day later, Council Grove itself. Half the wagon mules 
were foundered, and four or five troop horses also used up; it had 
been a hard, swift march against the onrushing winter. 


From Council Grove the dragoons made their way northeast- 
ward until they struck the military road which connected the 
forts of the western Missouri border axis. Here, on October 24, 
the three southern companies under Lt. Ewell were dismissed to 
return to their stations; Cooke was undoubtedly glad to be rid of 
them, but not of Dick Ewell who held the command, ‘‘—that of a 
squadron—much above his rank, but not above his merit.’’46 On 
the following day, the remainder of the escort was at Fort Leaven- 
worth, and their commander beginning to wrestle with the inevit- 
able paper-work. In his official report, submitted October 26, the 
captain had much to say concerning the Santa Fé trade, and little 
of it complimentary, but his is as good a summary as may be found 
of the trade in its latter days :‘7 


1st. The Mexican tariff, with land transportation from Independence, 
Missouri, amounts to prohibition. 


2d. The Province of New Mexico has been greatly impoverished, al- 


most ruined in the last ten years by the aggressions of wilder Indians, the 
Apaches . . 


3d. The trade is a necessity to New Mexico—poor—inland, and remote: 
hence by a stretch of power the duties are remitted, or commuted for an un- 
certain and arbitrary amount: such as $500 per wagon load: (this caused 
the overloaded wagons. ) 


Hence 4th. The traders are licensed smugglers, and a large portion of 
the goods entered go on to Chihuahua: a land transportation of 1500 miles 
to avoid the more regular custom house of Matamoras. 


5th. The trade is falling into the hands of the Mexicans: of about 200 
wagon loads which I have escorted this year, I do not believe ten have be- 
longed to Americans who were resident citizens. 


6th. With these few wagons of merchandize 68 Americans were re- 
ported to me in the summer caravan. Hence they are nearly all adventurers, 
who live cheaply on buffalo, avoid the restraint of society, and at Santa Fe 


plunge into the dissipations. of probably the most abandoned and dissolute 
community in North America. 


44 Cooke, Report, p. 8. 

45 Cooke, Scenes and Adventures, p. 277. 
46 Cooke, Report, pp. 9-10. 

47 Ibid., pp. 11-14. 
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7th. In the abstract, the trade is a disadvantageous one; there being 
no return profits; and the wagons return empty. 


; 8th. _ The tonnage, or value, of this year’s trade is unequal to that of a 
single ship load from one of our commercial ports; or that of many a steam- 
boat trading to St. Louis. 


9th. The trade is only sensibly felt in Missouri, by the village of Inde- 
pendence, its Depot; and its enticing, corrupting influence upon a few citi- 
zens of a roving disposition. 


10th. The American traders need none, and wish no military protection 
to the trade. 


11. The Mexican traders profess to apprehend nothing from Indians. 


& 12. This is the only year that the trade was ever molested by whites: 
or most probably ever will be again. 


And having made his report, the captain was prepared to 
leave the Santa Fé trail for good. Events dictated otherwise, how- 
ever, for Cooke had wrought better than he knew; from this time 
on, the dragoon officer would be distinctly persona grata to the 
Mexicans, just as he would be detested by Texans and (somewhat 
amnjustly) accused of deliberately turning the Snively raiders un- 
irmed upon the plains to be attacked by Indians. Colonel Stephen 
Watts Kearny intended to make good use of his captain’s reputa- 
‘ion, and after taking him along on the famed South Pass Expe- 
dition of 1845 (which may or may not have been set up as a poten- 
tial strike on Oregon), the colonel insisted on Cooke’s services 
when the Mexican War broke out.48 The captain somewhat re- 
‘uctantly trailed Kearny’s Army of the West to Bent’s Fort, where 
ae discovered that Kearny had actually intended to halt his march 
antil Cooke put in an appearance!*® It was obvious that Kearny 
had in mind something for Cooke other than the command of a 
squadron of dragoons which the eaptain so ardently desired. 


That something was the neutralization of Santa Fé, capital, 
stronghold, and keystone of the Southwest; without it, the Army 
of the West might fail of its objective or even perish of hunger on 
its march from Bent’s Fort. Cooke’s mission was to proceed there 
in advance of the army accompanied by two negotiators (James 
Magoffin and one José Gonzales), and cajole or intimidate Gov- 
ernor Armijo into evacuating the city. As the result of his popu- 
larity with the Mexicans, Cooke was of course ideally suited to be 
Kearny’s military representative. The results are clear, even if 
the methods employed are somewhat obscure. After a midnight 
interview, Armijo agreed to evacuate the city, into which Kearny 
marched without firing a shot.®® The winning of the Southwest 
became an accomplished fact. 


48S, W. Kearny to Gen. G. M. Brooke, May 31, 1846 (WRD). 

49 Cooke, Conquest of New Mexico and California, pp. 6-7. 

50 [bid., pp. 7-30, and especially p. 31; Cooke’s memoirs seem to be the only 
sxtant account of the secret negotiations between President Polk’s agent, Magoffin, 
and the venal Armijo. 
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MARSHALLTOWN, CREEK NATION 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Marshalltown was located in the Coweta District of the Cree! 
Nation in the point between the Arkansas and Verdigris rivers: Tt 
was a thoroughly vicious community, and horse and cattle a 
plied their vocation unmolested, protected by the close-knit racial 
consciousness of the Creek negroes.’’! 


Marshalltown was named for Benjamin Marshall a wealthy and! 
prominent mixed-blood Creek who brought nineteen slaves with: 
him when he removed west from Alabama in 1835 and settled on! 
the Verdigris.2, The Marshall plantation was one of the best known! 
in the Creek Nation and it was celebrated for its fine fields and! 
great orchards; the owner is said to have been active in establishing 
the first boarding school among his people and he was a member of 
the convention that adopted the alphabet used by the Creeks.* 


The Marshall family was well known in the East before the 
removal of the Creek tribe to the West. In Woodward’s Reminis- 
censes* he wrote: 


Old man Marshall was an Englishman. He settled where Columbus, 
Ga., now is. He had three sons, Joe, Jim and Ben. Joe was a true friend 
of the whites, and so were his brothers. He was a good fighter, and lost 
one of his eyes defending the Tuckabatchys, when they were forted in, in 
time of war. He was killed by a drunken Indian after the whites settled 
the country in Chambers county. Jim, I think, died in Russell county, Ala.; 
and Ben, a very intelligent man, is yet living in Arkansas. 


Woodward realized that the Creeks were soured and disinclined 
to go into council in 1832. He notified Colonel John Crowell, the 
Creek agent, who used every effort to prevent liquor being taken 
into the camp: 


“But by some means, some negroes belonging to a half breed, Joe Mar- 
shall, got some whiskey into camp. There was an order for it to be de- 
stroyed, and the whiskey was poured out on the ground, which seemed not 
to suit the tastes of some whites as well as Indians. 


“It appeared that a white man had hired negroes to carry the whiskey 
to camp, and it was proposed to flog the negroes; but Marshall objected, 
stating that the white men were to blame. A general fight commenced with 
the Indians themselves, and a great many whites left the camp, not know- 
ing but that a general massacre was to take place. 


1 Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), p. 253. 

2Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), p. 142; Office Indian Af- 
fairs, Creek Emigration, muster roll October 15, 1835. This party of Creeks was 
conducted by Lieutenant Edward Deas. 

3 Muskogee Phoenix, June 15, 1893, p. 5, col. 2. 

4 Birmingham, Alabama, 1939, pp. 114, 115, 124, 125. This book was first issued 
at Montgomery, Alabama in 1859. 
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“Marshall’s party was the weakest, and seemed to be giving way. I 
emarked to (Charles) McLemore, who was standing by me, that Marshall 
vaS a good man, and had been a great friend to the whites in the Creek 
var, and that I disliked to see him backed out; that was enough— Charley 
valked into the thickest of it, among knives, clubs, and everything else. 
Vherever he went, he opened their ranks, and Marshall soon quit win- 
oie 


Marshall urged removal because the Indians were being furnished 
vith whiskey by the whites, and all they possessed was carried to 
‘rog shops. He was eager to take his family of eight to the West 
nd it was largely through his influence that an emigrating party of 
11 was coated on the Tallapoosa River near Wetumka, December 
|, ARBGS 


After the Reverend R. M. Loughridge visited the Creek country 
e sent an account of his trip to the Board of Foreign Missions in 
841. Major William Armstrong had given him a letter to Colonel 
ames Logan, Creek agent, but he was absent from his post so the 
lissionary decided to visit the chiefs and ‘‘Mr. Benjamin Marshall, 
n Indian of considerable information, and of great influence in 
ational affairs.’’ 


Benjamin Marshall held the position of national treasurer for 
orty years, without bond. He had been entrusted with treaty 
aking with the United States concerning the removal of his people 
om Alabama to the West. It was stated that ‘‘He was a man of 
ablemished character and one of the most farseeing statesmen the 
reek people ever had, and one of the chief councilors of the 
ation.’ 


At the grand international council held in 1843 near the present 
te of Eufaula 730 Creeks were in attendance, Ben Marshall as 
iterpreter having a part in the proceedings." 


| Agent Logan wrote to Commissioner of Indian Affairs Medill 
| November 9, 1847 that one of the principal subjects taken up at 
2 general council in 1846 was the appointment of a second chief 
ii the Lower Towns to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
faula Harjo: ‘‘The office has developed upon Mr. Benjamin Mar- 
jall, formerly national interpreter, an educated half-breed of wealth 
iid standing. He is of course favorably inclined to religion and 
ucation, and much good may be anticipated to arise from his 
Wpointment..... 28 


} 5Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), 125-26, 142. 

9 6 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Report of the Rey- 
bid R. M. Loughridge to the Board of Foreign Missions regarding the Creek 
sion,” Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), p. 278 and note 1; D. C. Gideon, 
tory of Indian Territory (New York and Chicago, 1901), pp. 352-53. 

7Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), pp. 224-25, 229. 

9 8Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), p. 190. 
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Robert Love, long a well known Negro citizen of Muskogee, we 
born April 15, 1854, south of the Arkansas River near the old Cree 
Agency. After the Civil War when the slaves were freed, Love, the 
thirteen years old, with his mother, brother and sister, left tl 
plantation near Red River where they had refugeed, and moved ' 
the Creek Nation and settled at Marshalltown. Love recalled th: 
the Fountain Baptist Church was the only house of worship in tl 
vicinity and it was situated about three miles northwest of Wybark 
The log building was about thirty-five feet long by eighteen fe: 
wide; the benches were hewed logs and the pulpit was also made fro: 
a log. 


Ketch Banard, an old Negro was pastor of the Fountain Bapti 
Church for many years and Love remembered hearing John Bem 
the noted Seminole preacher and teacher, conduct service there. Du 
ing the summer camp meetings were held and people came fro 
many miles and camped around the church. These gatherings whic 
usually commenced on Wednesday lasted over the week end, ar 
on Sunday afternoon all of the converts were baptized in the Verd 
gris River at the Slanting Ford which was about three miles up tl 
river from where the town of Okay was later located. Plenty « 
food, such as roasted or barbecued deer, wild hogs, wild turkey; 
was provided by the people and spread together so that all attendia 
the meeting could partake of it. 


Negroes and Creek Indians attended the services and a majori 
of the Indians were unable to understand the sermons so that 
interpreter was necessary to translate from the English. Love 
called that Sampson Stidham and Dock Barnett frequently act: 
as interpreters. 


eo 


Love stated that Marshalltown was a tough place as the villa! 
and neighborhood were infested with outlaws; the officers of 4 
law never ventured into the district singly when it was necessary 
go there in search of a wanted person.!” Love’s mother was s 
and killed by a mob trying to capture a fugitive; at her fune 
Sampson Stidham took young Love and gave him a home on 
farm near Gibson Station, and he remained there until grown. 


B. Marshall wrote to Henry & Williams on June 1, 1858 from 
Creek Nation :11 


‘You will pleas send me by the first Boat you see coming 4 
hear. Ship to the Verdigris Landing, one Barral of good Sug 
and one Sack of Coffee. If you have collected that Money for t 
hire of Isaae for last year, you will pay yourself that amou 


9 Wybark was later known as Verdark, and North Muskogee. 


10 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian-Pioneer Hist F 
Ag EOE y r story, Foreman Collect 
11 Grant Foreman Collection. 
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and the balance Il pay at the Annuity payment with out fail, the 
other Articles you sent me was put out at the Mouth of Grand 

River and put me to good deal of Extra Expence to git it home. 
If you git a chance to send those articles Bond them to deliver them 
where they promise to do without the River is so low they cant git 
up, how is Isaae gitting along his health &e.’’ 


From Van Buren, April 19, 1859, John Henry, Williams & Co. 
shipped aboard the Violette to George W. Stidham, Creek Agency 
port, six kegs of Dupont Powder, thirty-six bedsteads and five 
bundles of mattresses. The same boat brought freight to Port of 
_ Verdigris from Van Buren, June 9, 1859 to Benjamin Marshall. 
On July 9, 1859, the steamer Muscogee brought freight to the Creek 
Agency Landing for Stidham; this consisted of five cases of mer- 
chandise which had been received from the Medora on June 23. 
John Henry, Williams and Co. shipped aboard the Muscogee, De- 
cember 10, 1859 to Benjamin Marshall at the Port of Verdigris 
Landing three boxes of merchandise. Marshall was still receiving 
freight shipped by the same steamer from the same Van Buren 
firm in 1860. On January 24 he received 1 box wool cards, 1 box 
/ cotton cards, a case of books, a case of shoes, two boxes of tobacco 
} among other merchandise. Another bill of lading on that date 
} consisted of a bale of domestic, five cases boots and shoes and three 
boxes merchandise. The Muscogee also brought a barrel of sugar, 
) a bag of coffee, 12 cane bottom chairs, two rocking chairs ‘‘high top,’’ 
one sewing rocking chair and one plain bottom rocking chair. 


The water was evidently too low for a steamer in May, 1860 as 
| a bill of goods was sent to George W. Stidham from Van Buren ‘‘on 
0 board the Good Keel Boat whereof [John J.] Garrett is Master’’ to 
§ be delivered at the Port of Creek Agency. The bill consisted of six 
& bags coffee, two boxes smoking tobacco, nine tar buckets, a keg of 
i soda and other merchandise. 


The Collins Brothers of the Brazos River Cattle Company of 
§ Texas shipped 500 head of longhorn cattle into the Indian Territory 
jin the autumn of 1875 and unloaded them between the Arkansas and 
) Verdigris rivers about four miles north of Muskogee, where the 
| Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad had built an unloading chute. 
| The shipment was in charge of Sam Bass, Joel Colloin, Brady Collins 
and Bill Elliott. The four men took turns in building feeding pens 
jjand herding the cattle, in the neighborhood of Marshalltown, which 
WAwas principally occupied by Creek Freedmen; they paid the Negroes 
ql $1.00 a bushel for corn in the shuck, and five dollars per ton for 
liwila prairie hay, measured in the rick. They fed the cattle there 
“for three and a half months before they were loaded on ears and 
Gshipped north.” 


12 Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 2, pp. 377-78; interview with William Anthony 
@ Cummings, later an officer. 
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The Eufaula Journal of Thursday, July 5, 1877, contains an 
account of the annual examination held at the Marshalltown school 
on June 25. The exercises, held under a brush arbor adjoining the 
school house, were witnessed by a large audience made up of parents, 
friends of the children, as well as visitors from a distance. The 
program consisted of an original speech delivered by Patsy Hartridge, 
after which the classes were examined in reading, spelling and 
defining, recitations in arithmetic, geography, English grammar 
and natural philosophy. ‘‘The class in the latter study earned a 
well merited praise, having stood a thorough examination most ad- 
mirably. ‘This, it is said, is the first and only class of colored boys 
and girls that have received instructions in this so much heretofore 
neglected branch of education.’’ The primary class, instructed by 
Paul Weaver, passed a creditable examination and an essay on 
Abraham Lincoln was delivered in excellent style. Among the 
students were: Susan Brewer, Mary Jones, Bicken Barnett, Joseph 
Stephens who deserved all of the praise bestowed upon them. 


The exercises were closed with singing and an address by R. M. 
Stephens, ‘‘who did not forget to pay proper respect to the Indian 
Journal, stating that a newspaper was the cheapest of all existing 
literature, and to be without one was simply showing to the visitor 
at home an absence of education. .... *? A delicious dinner was 
served after which the audience dispersed and the teacher looked 


‘‘for his ‘Pegasus’ to take him to Okmulgee to attend the Institute.”” 


Trouble arose with the prosperous Cherokees when their cattle 
wandered across the line into the Creek Nation and were converted 
into beef by the Negroes at Marshalltown. The Cherokees became 
incensed at the delay in the Creek courts, and took matters into their | 
own hands. The Cherokees scorned Negroes, and their young men 
did not hesitate to take shots at the Creek Lighthorsemen. Several 
raids were made on Marshalltown by Cherokees; they shot into 
houses and killed several black men. On the night of July 26, 1880, 
a mob seized two Negroes, supposed to be horse thieves, from their 
homes, carried them into the Cherokee Nation and hanged them. 
The next day two parties of blacks rode into the Cherokee country 
to search for the bodies of their friends. 


A fight resulted with mixed-blood Cherokees in which Alex 
Norman was wounded and young William Cobb killed in the first 
volley. The Cherokees were aroused when news of the murder 
reached them and a party of more than a hundred armed men left 
Fort Gibson, where a payment was in progress, to wipe out the 
settlement, which harbored such desperate characters as Dick Glass 
and Bob Marshall. The road to the ferry was crowded with men 
rushing to the aid of the ranchmen and the ferry boat was kept 
busy all afternoon, and until late in the evening carrying men across 
Grand River. By morning several hundred men had gathered and 
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the ranchmen furnished them with food and ammunition. When 
they were organized and equipped they advanced upon the settle- 
ment and were amazed to find the place practically deserted. The 
invaders burned a few shacks and pinned notices to the doors of 
others warning the citizens not to cross into the Cherokee Nation or 
steal their cattle under pain of another raid. The warning proved 
sufficient to prevent further trouble in that part of the territory.’ 


Chief Samuel Checote called an election in the Creek Nation for 
the first Monday in September, 1883. No disturbance marred the 
occasion except in Marshalltown where a fight broke out after only 
fifteen votes had been cast. Snow Sells, chief of Arkansas Town, 
ordered the election stopped. Fights were frequent in that wild 
community, but it was probably a ruse of Sells and a Negro Light- 
horseman to prevent the vote of one of Isparhecher’s towns from 
being recorded.!* 


The Marshall name was handed down to the Creek Nation and 
a prominent citizen of Muskogee was Benjamin Marshall, the grand- 
son of the man for whom Marshalltown was named. Mr. Marshall 
was born February 138, 1866 at the forks of the Verdigris and 
Arkansas rivers. He was the son of Robert Marshall, and he at- 
tended school at Tullahassee Mission before he went to Carlisle 
School in Pennsylvania. His interest was in farm life, and he 
owned one of the finest farms in the Indian Territory on which he 
raised hundreds of acres of corn and cotton, cattle and hogs in 
addition to a fine orchard. Mr. Marshall was secretary of the 
Muskogee Townsite Commission and he acted as interpreter in 
many celebrated law suits in the old Indian Territory. 


13 Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 19, pp. 181-183. Interview with H. W. Hicks, 


Vinita, Oklahoma. 
14 Debo, op. cit., p. 282. 
15 Muskogee Phoenix, End of the Century Edition, November 2, 1899, 31. 


Gideon, op. cit., pp. 352-53. 
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SCHOOLS AMONG THE MINOR TRIBES IN 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Joe C. Jackson* | 

As part of their expanded program of missionary work, the i 
Quakers in 1870 entered the northeastern corner of Indian Terri-| 
tory and endeavored to found schools among the 1,000 or more. 
tribesmen living in that area.! 


By 1872 three missionary boarding schools and a day school | 


had been established.2 The boarding schools were all operated by | 
the church on a contract basis, with the tribes and Federal govern- | 
ment supplying the necessary funds and the church agreeing to ad- 


minister the schools. For instance, the contract between the church | 


and the Federal government pertaining to the Seneca, Shawnee, 
and Wyandot school, stated: ‘‘The Friends agree to furnish a 


teaching force sufficiently capable to meet the need and [to fur- 


nish] all other necessary employees. They also agree to board, | 


educate, and clothe such Seneca, Wyandotte, Shawnee, and other 
Indian children as may apply for admission. The Friends are to 
be paid two dollars per week for each pupil enrolled.’’8 


However, after 1877 practically all Quaker support was with- 
drawn from the schools in the area and, with the abolition of the 
contract system in 1884, the Federal government assumed com- 
plete charge of their management—a situation that had prevailed 
among the day schools from the beginning. Here the authorities 
had never used the contract system, but had hired the teachers 


* Dr. Joe C. Jackson is Dean of Central State College at Edmond, Oklahoma. 

1 Martha Bunting, “The Quaker Indian Agents,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
X, No. 2 (June, 1932), p. 204. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
(Washington, 1872), p. 348. Hereinafter referred to as RCIA. 

Remnants of the Senecas and Shawnees had been assigned to this region in 
1832, the Quapaws in 1833, the Confederated Peorias, Wyandots and Miamis in 
1867, and the Modocs in 1873. The seven reservations contained a total of 212,000 
acres, with the Quapaw, Peoria and Seneca containing about 50,000 each. The 
other reservations were progressively smaller with the Modoc containing only 4,040 
acres. As to population, the Wyandot and Seneca contained about 250 tribesmen 
each, with the other tribes numbering around 100 or less. Edward Everett Dale 
and Morris L. Wardell, History of Oklahoma (New York, 1948), p. 196. 

2H. W. Jones, U. S. Indian Agent, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Dec. 
10, 1872, in Documents Pertaining to Schools Among the Minor Tribes in North- 
eastern Oklahoma, Indian Archives, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Hereinafter referred to as Minor Tribal Documents. RCIA, 1872, p. 243. 

3 Contracts between Hiram W. Jones, Indian Agent, and David B. Homer, 1875, 
in Minor Tribal Documents. Similar contracts were made relative to the Ottawa 


and Quapaw Mission Schools. The agreements were all very much alike and con- 
tained almost identical stipulations. 
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direct, paying their salaries by Federal checks and placing the 
units under supervision of the Indian agents. For instance, in 1878 
the Secretary of the Interior granted authority to spend $1,000 to 
erect a day school for the Modoes and to purchase the necessary 
equipment for the enterprise. The building was ready for oecu- 
pancy in 1880, the first school being taught by Edith Johnson for 
a salary of $480 for the year.® 


The day schools were under the watchful eye of the Indian 
agent who reported they were better equipped, housed in better 
buildings, taught by better instructors and were better supervised 
than were most of the neighborhood schools among the Five 
Civilized Tribes or in the neighboring states. Relative to these 
schools, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs reported in 1881 and 
1882, that :" 


The Peoria School, 10 miles northwest of the Agency, 26’ by 60’ in size, 
is a neat frame building, is amply provided with funds and compares to the 
best in the States. 


The Modoc School, two miles northeast of the Agency, 28’ by 50’ in size, 
is a handsome frame building and is amply provided with funds. 


The Miami School, twenty miles northwest of the Agency, 24’ by 38/ in 
size, is a neat and ample frame building, and is well supplied with funds. 


The boarding schools of the area were conducted in much the 
same manner as were those among the Five Civilized Tribes. How- 
ever, the minor tribal units could not boast of brick buildings 
and the expensive outlay found in some of the boarding institu- 
tions in the Nations. As to their location and description, the follow- 
ing excerpts from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is informa- 
tive :§ 


4 Commissioner of Indian Affairs to H. W. Jones, Indian Agent, Noy. 4, 1878, 
in Minor Tribal Documents. In 1891 out of 16 children of school age in the Tribe, 
11 were in school. One of the efficient teachers of this school was Miss Arizona 
Jackson who resigned in 1891 after 8 years of service. 

5 Report of the Modoc Day School, Sept. 1880, in Minor Tribal Documents. In 
a like manner the Peoria and Miami day schools had been established in 1872 and 
1876 and were being taught for $600 and $450 per year, respectively. In 1891 there 
were 13 Indian children attending the Peoria school along with several white chil- 
dren who were paying fifty cents per month. Mr. A. J. Peery, a member of the 
Peoria tribe was one of the successful teachers at the Peoria school. 

6 Report of the Indian Agent to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, June 10, 1882, 
in Minor Tribal Documents. The Peoria Day School was reported as being con- 
ducted about the same way as any district school, with the conventional subjects 
being taught and regular texts being used. The intellectual capacity of the children 
was reported as being about the same as that of whites. The work of these schools, 
however, did not go beyond the third or fourth grade level. 

7 RCIA, 1881, p. 98; 1882, p. 85. The reports state the schools were all en- 
closed with fences, that furnishings were modern and that the grounds were well 


He 

8 Ibid. As the schools grew, the Federal government increased the number of 
buildings and otherwise broadened the facilities. By 1898, each of the two institu- 
tions boasted a total of sixteen buildings, a quantity of industrial equipment and an 
adequate amount of instructional material. 
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The Seneca, Wyandotte and Shawnee boarding school, 8% miles S. W. 
of the Agency, main building, 70’ by 90’ in size, two stories, frame, a school 
building, 55’ by 40’ in size, frame, and other necessary stables and outbuild- 
ings. 

The Quapaw Boarding school, twelve miles N. W. of the Agency, main 
building, 30’ by 80’ in size, two stories, frame, two dormitories, a school 
house and necessary stables and outbuildings. 


Hach of these schools was located on a 160 acre farm and sought 
to combine industrial training with academic work. The boys in 
addition to studying the common branches, chopped wood, milked 
cows, plowed in the fields, cultivated the gardens and did other 
work of this nature. The girls did the washing, ironing, sewing, 
cooking and the general housework.? Thus it was hoped they would 
all be sufficiently trained to become self-supporting, be able to 
read and write and exercise the privileges of citizenship when the 
time came. 


Most reports indicate that the scholastic population of the 
minor tribes averaged about 400 during the years from 1870 until 
the turn of the century. Conclusions drawn from attendance re- 
ports for the same period show that a very high proportion of their 
children were in school.!° 


Some children of the Quapaw Agency were attending non- 
reservation schools at various places in the States. For instance, 
in 1889, there were seventeen Wyandot children at Haskell In- 
stitute, while children from the other tribes were attending Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural College, at Hampton, Virginia; 
Carlisle Indian School, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania; White’s Manual 
Labor School, at Wabash, Indiana; Southwestern Baptist College, 
at Bolivar, Missouri; and Notre Dame University at South Bend, 
Indiana.!! 


Thus, from the standpoint of the number of schools, facilities, 
instruction and proportionate number in attendance, education 


9 Report of the Seneca, Wyandotte and Shawnee Boarding School, May, 1881, 
in Minor Tribal Documents. 


10For example the Report for 1881, p. 99, shows 311 pupils enrolled, dis- 
tributed as follows: 
QuapaveeBoarding SSchoolie ee. ee eee as 
Seneca, Wyandotte and Shawnee Boarding School.................. 149 
Peoria Day School 


Be Rr eee EEE repent eas UAB Ta! 42 
MiamieDay School Sass. cect ees ek eee 23 
Modoe Day Schdol sec i se. aoe. eh ee ee ee 22 


Attendance reports for other years are similar until the day schools were 
abolished in 1893. It was a common practice for patrons to board children in their 
homes while attending the day schools. For instance, in 1883 Mary Billington was 
paid $20.85 for boarding three Miami children while attending school for three 
weeks. Report of the Miami Day School for 1883, in Minor Tribal Documents. 

11 Reports of Indian children in non-reservation schools, 1899, in Minor Tribal 
Documents. (Approved spelling of tribal name is Wyandot.—Ed.) 
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among the minor tribes prior to 1898 compared favorably to that 
found in rural areas in the surrounding states, and to the overall 
program of the Five Civilized Tribes. - 


However, by 1898, the Quapaw and Seneca Boarding Schools 
were the only educational institutions serving the 1,000, or more, 
Indians living in the northeastern corner of Indian Territory. 
These schools founded in 1872 by the Quakers, had long been con- 
trolled directly by the Federal government and were open to all 
Indian children in the area. 


The Quapaw school, located on the Quapaw reservation just 
south of Baxter Springs, Kansas, consisted of fourteen frame 
buildings with a student capacity of ninety.!2 In his report for 
1896, the superintendent of the institution, in describing the school 
plant, said: 


Building No. 1 is the school house. It is of frame construction, lathed 
and plastered, one story high and 30’ by 100’ in size. . .. No. 2 is the large 
boys’ sitting room. ... No. 3 is the large boys’ dormitory. ... No. 4 is the 
superintendent’s quarters. ... No. 5 is the employees building. ... No. 6 is 
the laundry. ... No. 7 is the bath house. ... No. 8 is the hen house. ... No. 
) is the commissary. .. . No. 10 is the girls’ building, containing the kitchen 
and dining room.... No. 11 is the tank house. ... No. 12 is the little boys’ 
quarters. ... No. 13 is the grocery room. ... and No. 14 is the barn.18 


Built near the center of a 160 acre farm, the school was con- 
lucted as an industrial training institution. Along with studying 
spelling, arithmetic, reading, writing, geography, United States 
history, physiology and the other common branches, the boys and 
cirls were taught to work with their hands in order that they might 
2arn a living when they were out of school. 


It was a common practice for the boys to aid the school eus- 
‘odians in cultivating the soil, milking the cows, caring for the 
poultry and hogs, aiding in constructing and repairing buildings 
und in doing various other things of an industrial nature. On the 
xther hand, the girls joined with the matron, seamstress, and 
:0oks, aiding in the general housework, doing the sewing, laundry, 
roning and cooking and generally learning to do the things that 
future home life would demand of them.'4 


The Seneca, Wyandot, and Shawnee boarding school, located 
mn the Wyandot reservation about eight miles from Seneca, Mis- 
souri, consisted of fourteen frame buildings with a capacity for 
140 pupils. In 1895 the superintendent of the school stated: 


12 W. H. Johnson, superintendent, to the Indian Agent, June 1, 1896, in Minor 


Tribal Documents. 
13 [bid. The day schools were all closed by 1893. 
14 Report of the Quapaw Boarding School for 1899, in Minor Tribal Documents. 


15 RCIA, 1897, p. 134. 
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“The girls’ dormitory is 82’ by 30’, the school house, 68’ by 30’, 
the big boys’ dormitory, 30’ by 30’, the small boys dormitory, 
45’ by 24’, and the employees building, 36’ by 30’. All fourteen 
buildings are frame and in excellent state of repair. 16 


Like the Quapaw school, the Seneca institution possessed a 
large farm and was operated on an industrial training basis.” In 
1897, the Federal government opened the school to all seven of the 
tribes in the area and sought to intensify the program—an act 
looking forward to the day when the Quapaw school would be 
abolished.!% 


Looking toward this end, the reports for 1898 stated that if 
the Quapaw school was continued an ‘‘almost complete new plant 
would have to be built and would necessitate spending more money 
than could be justified Accordingly it was suggested that $8,000 
be spent in expanding the Seneca school and that its capacity be > 
raised to 250 pupils.” 


In keeping with this policy new buildings were added and old 
buildings were repaired at the Seneca school. Thus, when the 
Quapaw institution was closed in 1900, most of the students had 
been transferred to Seneca where ample space and opportunity 
awaited them.*9 Relative to enrollment after this step was taken, 
the agent reported in 1902: ‘‘There is a total scholastic population 
in the agency of 450. Of this number, fifty are attending non- 
reservation schools, fifty live with their parents in various parts 
of the United States, one hundred are attending the public schools 


or the few subscription schools in the area, while 209 are enrolled 
at Seneca.’’?! 


To take care of discipline problems incurred by increased en- 
rollment, both boys and girls were organized into military units 
at Seneca and were drilled daily by the disciplinarian of the school 
—a unique policy in that girls in government schools were ordi- 
narily not subjected to such training.22. However, from all avail- 
able reports, the program was a suecess. The school continued to 


16 A. J. Tabor, superintendent, to the Indian Agent, March 4, 1895, in Minor 
Tribal Documents. 


17 After 1900, the Seneca, Wyandot and Shawnee school was referred to simply 
as the Seneca Boarding School. 
18 RCIA, 1897, p. 138. 


19 RCIA, 1898, p. 150. The next year, the Federal authorities started a pro- 
gram of emphasizing the Seneca school at the expense of the Quapaw institution. 
However, in spite of the fact enrollment increased sharply at Seneca, the Quapaw 
school held its own until it was abolished in 1900. 

20 Annual Report of the Department of the Interior (Washington, 1900), p. 218. 
Hereinafter referred to as ARDJ. The next year, the Indian agency was transferred 


to the school with the superintendent of the institution taking care of both jobs. 
21 RCIA, 1902, p. 189. 


22 ARDI, 1904, p. 183. 
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yw and in 1904, three boys and three girls were reported to have 
npleted the curriculum and ‘‘were to be sent away to nonreser- 
‘ion schools’’ for further study.?3 


As stated elsewhere, the Seneca school as well as the Quapaw 
001 before it was closed, was directly controlled by the Federal 
vernment through the superintendent assigned to the institution.*4 
is official, upon approval of the Commission of Indian Affairs, 
s empowered to hire the faculty, hire the necessary school em- 
yyees, contract for all supphes, and supervise the curricular as 
ll as the industrial program of the institution. For example, the 
rious reports of the superintendents from 1898 to 1907 contain 
f only faculty and employee lists, but requisitions for groceries, 
‘m machinery, feed, books and supplies, domestic science equip- 
nt and a number of directives pertaining to the program of study 
d to the general conduct of the school.?® 


In order to keep parents informed as to the progress of their 
ildren, regular monthly reports were mailed, giving a percentage 
ade in each subject as well as the pupils’ industrial record.*® 
eh reports built interest in the school and caused the parents 
feel they were part of a going concern—a fact that elevated the 
ucational efforts among the minor tribes to a position of emi- 
nce in the Federal service. So successful was the program that 
re than eighty per cent of the Indians in the area between the 
es of five and thirty-two years could read and write; a large 


23 Ibid. John D. Benedict, the Federal superintendent of schools for the Five 
bes, was the commencement speaker and George Beck, the Chickasaw supervisor, 
.ored the occasion by his presence. 

24 See Appendix A for a statement of salaries and teachers at the Seneca school, 
8, from Minor Tribal Documents. 

25 Quarterly Report for the Seneca School, Dec. 31, 1898, in Minor Tribal Doc- 
nts, One of the requisitions for supplies called for 6 lbs. baking powder, 118 lbs. 
beans, 439 lbs. of beef, 28 lbs. of coffee, 880 lbs. of flour, 50 Ibs. of bacon, 35 lbs. 
salt, 60 lbs. of soap, 118 Ibs. of sugar, 14 gals. of syrup, 2 gals. of vinegar, 8 bu. 
potatoes, 18 lbs. of lard, and 4 gals. of grape preserves. 

26 The report of Yvette Spencer, for April 1905, shows the following: 

Grade — Class B, 2nd 
Arithmetic — 90% 


Language — 90% 
Penmanship — 80% 
Reading — 92% 
Spelling — 98% 
Conduct — 90% 
Neatness — 90% 
Health — 85% 
Industry — 90% 


/s/ Horace B. Durant, supt. 
J. W. Wilson, disciplinarian 
Clara D. Allen, teacher 
Monthly Report of Yvette Spencer, April 1905, in Minor Tribal Documents. 
ym 1872 until 1914 the curriculum offered at the school was on about the fourth 


de level. 


7 ms 


| 

: 
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number had advanced to the stage where they were qualified t 
teach on the primary levels; and several hundred had been 1 
structed in the various phases of industrial activity.’ In fact, a! 
early as 1901, it was suggested that the Seneca school be closed ane 
all annuities to the Indians in the area be discontinued just a 
goon as a territorial system of schools was set up. It was argued 
that they had advanced to the point where they could support a 
selves by agriculture and could compete favorably with whit: 
children in combined schools.”8 


In contrast to the successful Indian program among the mino\ 
tribes, little can be said in praise of the efforts for white educatio: 
in the region. However, from the beginning the three Indian daz 
schools were open to whites on a tuition basis and a few subscriptioy 
schools were established. In 1891, the Peoria, Miami and Modo‘ 
day schools all reported that whites were in attendance and wer: 
paying a fifty-cent tuition fee each month to the Federal govern 
ment for the privilege.” | 


Whites who had been coming into the region as contrac! 
renters of Indian lands since 1881,°° had reached a total of 4,500 bz 
1894 and were cultivating more than 5,000 acres of land in the are: 
by 1899.3! 


Because of the acute educational problem created by the situ 
ation, coupled with a desire to do missionary work among the In 
dians, the Catholic Church founded St. Mary’s Mission School i 
1893 on lands set aside for that purpose by the Quapaw Council. 
When the Quapaw Boarding School was closed in 1900, an agree 
ment with the Department of the Interior was worked out wherebr 
the tribe was to give $1,000 per year for the maintenance of th 
institution with other funds being supplied by the church and th 
Federal government.** 


27 Report of the Seneca School, 1902, in Minor Tribal Documents. 

28 ARDI, 1901, p. 218. See Appendix B and Appendix C for statistics on er 
rollment, attendance and per capita cost at the boarding schools from RCIA, 189% 
1906, ARDI, 1906-1908, and RCIA, 1898-1901. 

29 RCIA, 1891, p. 235. These schools, closed in 1893, were regular Federe 
day units and, according to government reports, compared favorably with distric 
schools in surrounding states. 

30 RCIA, 1881, p. 188. Contracts for such purposes were made and approve 
by the Department of the Interior and generally covered a period of twelve month: 

31 RCIA, 1894, p. 135; 1899, p. 189. It should be recalled that there wer 
only about 1,000 Indians living on the seven reservations. 

32 RCIA, 1894, p. 139. Forty acres of land were set aside for the church an 
school. (Velma Nieberding, “St. Mary’s of the Quapaws,” The Chronicles of Okl 
homa, Vol. XXXI, No. 1 [Spring, 1953], pp. 2-14.) 

33 Ibid. Federal funds were supplied by contract, i. e., a contract was made wit 
the school to care for ten to fourteen Indian children for a stipulated amount pe 
auth. The Dexter family of Pennsylvania furnished much of the funds for th 
school. 


See Appendix D for a listing of Indian schools among the minor tribes fro! 
RCIA and Minor Tribal Documents. 
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The school was conducted on both a boarding and a day basis 
vith white families furnishing a majority of the pupils. In 1906 
here were thirty boarding and fifty day students enrolled in the 
chool with nearly all the day students being white and paying 
wo dollars per month tuition.*4 

During the administration of Woodrow Wilson, Federal contracts for Indians 
1 private schools were withdrawn and in 1927, Quapaw support for the school was 
iscontinued. Thus, it closed for lack of support and the buildings were sold to 
rivate individuals. Homeless orphan children attending the school were adopted 
y substantial families living in the area. Assorted Documents pertaining to the 
luapaw Schools, in Minor Tribal Documents. 

It is quite obvious that this one school did not meet the educa- 
ional needs of the whites in the region. For instance, the Indian 
gent, in 1901 and 1902, reported: ‘‘Most whites are without 
chools of any kind. Federal aid should be given to set up schools 
pen to both Indians and whites until a territorial or state system 
s set up .... Whites are far worse off than the Indians as far as 
chools are concerned, having to depend on a few poorly managed 
nd poorly taught subscription schools here and there.’’® 


In an endeavor to alleviate the situation, the Quapaw Council, 
no 1902, provided for the establishment of seven day schools on 
heir reservation, open equally to both races. These schools were 
o be under exclusive control of the council and were to be sup- 
orted by $1,000 set aside from Quapaw funds plus a one per cent 
AX On every acre of land leased by whites and a one dollar tax on 
very transient laborer on the reservation.*® 


That the effort was doomed to failure was obvious. No money 
ras forthcoming from the whites because there was no way to 
gally collect taxes from them. This fact, coupled with insufficient 
‘ibal support caused the endeavor to fail. The whites on the reser- 
ation were thus forced to add their numbers to others in the 
gency who were without educational advantages.*" 


34 ARDI, 1906, p. 219. The faculty was composed of two academic teachers and 
music teacher, all holding degrees from eastern universities. The main building 
r the school was originally the government commissary that supplied the troops in 
ie area. When troops were no longer needed, the building was moved to the 
uapaw industrial boarding school and when it closed in 1900, the structure was 
ynated to St. Mary’s. It was a three story affair with the first floor being used 
x a stage and chapel, the second floor as a dormitory and the third floor for class- 
oms. 

35 ARDI, 1901, p. 218. RCIA, 1902, p. 190. 

36 RCIA, 1902, p. 189. All seven of the proposed schools opened during the 
ar and for a time it seemed they would be successful. Thirty-two Indian and more 
an 200 white children were enrolled, box buildings were erected, and six-month 
hool terms enjoyed. 

37 Ibid. The report states that there were more than 2,000 such children grow- 
g up without cultural influence of the classroom. The Baptist and the Quakers at 
rious times, however, attempted day schools but were unsuccessful. For instance, 

1896, the Quakers conducted three day schools from twenty-one to forty-seven 
seks in length, with an enrollment of one hundred eight. The Baptist conducted 
‘0 such schools for six months with a total enrollment of sixty. RCIA, 1896, p. 148. 
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Reports of the Indian agent for 1904, 1905, and 1906 point out) 
that the white population had reached 8,000 and that the Federal 
government should allocate funds to establish schools as it had 
among the Five Civilized Tribes. Except in the city of Miami,, 
there was not a single public school for whites in the entire agency | 
—a situation that was increasingly demanding solution.*® That; 
the situation was not completely hopeless is borne out by the fact} 
a number of subscription, or ‘‘district schools,’’? for whites were} 
scattered throughout the agency. Although most of these schools 
were exceedingly poor and were in session only a few weeks during} 
the year, some few of them were well organized, in session five or 
six months and under the direction of skilled instructors. In fact, 
in a few cases the Indians perferred to send their children to such | 
schools paying one dollar per month tuition, than to send them to, 
the boarding school.*® 


| 
In describing one of these schools, Mr. Blaine Edmondson, an | 
early day teacher in the area, said :* | 
} 
My first recollection of a school for whites was a subscription built and | 
equipped by the neighbors in the community in and around the William |! 
Wyrick farm. School was held there until 1900, when the Moccasin Bend } 
school was established about a mile north. A Mr. Davis taught a term of | 
school here. He was a Friends Missionary and preached, taught school and 
singing classes. There was also an Indian school a few miles to the east 
but school was not regular..... School was held when they had the money 
and could find teachers. .. Teachers were scarce and hard to get. 


were established from time to time throughout the agency and that 
they contributed greatly toward alleviating the educational prob- 
lem. One such school was located at a place called Jimtown, three 
miles north of the present city of Miami. It had an enrollment of 
twenty-five, was taught by a lady identified as Mrs. Moore and 
was boasted as being a place where they ‘‘expected to turn out 
presidents at the ratio of 16-1.’’4! 


j 
Various reports indicate that a sizeable number of these schools | 


38 ARDI, 1904, p. 181; 1905, p. 202; 1906, p. 218. None of the $100,000 Con- 
gress appropriated in 1904 for rural school aid in the Five Nations could be spent 
among the minor tribes. 


39 ARDI, 1905, p. 202. 

40 Edmondson to A. G. Sweezy, March, 1934, in Sweezy, A. G., “Development 
of Education in Ottawa County” (Unpublished M. A. thesis, Dept. of History, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1934), p .51, (Typewritten). Hereinafter referred to 
as Sweezy Manuscript. 

41 RCIA, 1896, p. 149. The “16-1” reference pertains to William Jennings 
Bryan who was seeking the Presidency that year. Other schools of this nature were 
Council Hollow, Spring River, Moccasin Bend, Mineral View, Scrouge Out, Hard 
Scrubble, Last Chance, and Coal Creek. Most of these schools were attended only 
by whites who paid one dollar per month tuition. Howeyer, Indian children were 
welcome to attend. The records indicate that in a few cases the government paid 
their tuition but generally such was not the case for Indians were expected to send 
their children to the Seneca Boarding school. 
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Another institution of this type was the Ottawa school. Miss 
yeorgia McBrian, who taught there in 1898, described it as follows :4? 


The house was a box car type frame building, home made desks and 
ainted blackboards. The books were whatever the pupils brought with 
hem from Missouri, Arkansas or Kansas. .. There was a local school 
committee to employ the teacher who was required to produce a teaching 
ertificate. The school was financed by the patrons who paid $1.00 per 
scholar for 20 days attendance. The boys and girls made up in thoughtful 
tudy for what they lacked in equipment—many of whom hold high positions 
n the teaching and business world. 


Supplementing and paralleling the work of these schools were 
he schools in the town of Miami, the only sizeable community in 
he Quapaw Agency. Shortly after the town was plotted in 1891, 
he various churches banded together and organized three or four 
mall subscription schools. Sessions were held daily in church 
muildings and the old opera house. However, by 1898, the town 
vas incorporated and a free public school was organized. Relative 
o this enterprise, one of the local publications stated :* 


The first free school in the area was located in the progressive city of 
Miami in 1898. Prior to this children were sent to other parts to attend 
‘chool or were sent to subscription schools. But the problem was solved by 
Jol. H. H. Butler, the Mayor, who caused the town to be incorporated into 
1. school district and issued school warrants of $100 each that drew 8% 
nterest. . . Business men advanced money to create a school fund. The 
ylan worked admirably and has secured for Miami a school system that 
compares fayorably with that of other towns in the States. 


Since funds were, at first, not available, the school board rented 
he facilities of the first Christian Church and conducted classes in 
he chapel and Sunday school rooms. Facilities of the old opera 
louse were also utilized. Pupils living in the incorporated hmits 
fF the town were admitted free of charge but those living outside 
vere required to secure permits and to pay a small tuition fee.* 
Towever, the number of paying pupils was never large compared 
o the total enrollment. For instance, in 1903 there were 560 in 
ttendance and of this number only fifty-five were paying tuition.® 


Casting further light on the Miami schools, the Indian In- 
pector, in 1906, reported: ‘‘Hleven teachers are employed, 8 months 
erm of school, 557 enrolled, all white, total paid in salaries, $4,440, 
epairs on buildings, $500, tuition for whites living outside the in- 
orporated limits of the town, $250, amount raised in taxes, $5,400, 


42 Sweezy Manuscript, p. 60. 

43 The Herald, Miami, Indian Territory, Jan. 22, 1904. In 1901, Miami had a 
opulation of 1,569 while Wyandotte had 724 and Peoria one hundred forty-four. 
lowever, public schools were not organized in the latter two communities until after 
tatehood. 

44 bid. The superintendent announced in 1904 that textbooks were on sale 
n the stores and would cost the parents of the town about two thousand dollars. 

45 [bid. Superintendent Tarter announced, in 1903, that $2,000 worth of text 
cooks had arrived in the stores for the patrons to buy. 
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no outstanding bonds, value of the buildings and grounds, 
$15,000.’’46 

Thus, on the eve of statehood, the Miami publie schools com- 
pared favorably with those in other sections of Indian Territory. 
However, since there were no regularly organized district schools 
in the Quapaw Agency and no day school maintained by the Indian 
tribes, the newly elected superintendent of Ottawa County prac- 
tically had to start from the beginning in surveying districts and 
organizing rural schools. He did not have a very strong base on 
which to graft the state system as was the case with superinten- 
dents in counties carved out of the lands of the Five Civilized 


Tribes. 
APPENDIX A 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS AT THE SENECA SCHOOL, 1898 


Name Position Yearly Salary 
R. A. Cochrane Superintendent $1,000 
Alice Kingade Principal 660 
A. J. Montgomery Teacher 600 
Emma Johnson Kindergarten 540 
Ema Brenernan Kindergarten 540 
Hmily Peake Teacher 600 
Benjamin Hagen : Industrial Teacher 600 
Hisie Cochran Matron 600 
Kate Long Assistant Matron 300 
Lucie Guthrie Assistant Matron 300 
Delia Hicks Seamstress 450 
Hattie Winnie Assistant Seamstress 450 
Mary Miller Laundress 420 
Alberta Saralias Assistant Laundress 180 
Hattie Ball Cook 420 
Mary Shields Assistant Cook 180 
Jesse King Farmer 240 
William Long Indian Assistant 240 


APPENDIX B 
ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE AND PER CAPITA COST IN THE 
SENECA, SHAWNEE, AND WYANDOTTE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


1898-1907 

Per Capita Cost 
Year Enrollment Attendance Per Month 
1898 119 84 
1899 145 120 "aon 
1900 147 118 11.88 
1901 165 139 10.12 
1902 209 158 9.37 
1908 155 137 12.51 
1904 167 137 12.51 
1905 182 128 13.44 
1906 168 134 13.45 
1907 168 122 15.06 
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APPENDIX C 


HNROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE AND PER CAPITA COST IN THE 
QUAPAW BOARDING SCHOOL, 1898-1900 


Per Capita Cost 


Year Enrollment Attendance Per Month 
1898 $10.34 
1899 11.60 
1900 12.90 
APPENDIX D 
INDIAN SCHOOLS AMONG THE MINOR TRIBES 
IN INDIAN TERRITORY 
School Date Hstablished Date Discontinued 


Ottawa Mission 
Peoria Day School 
Seneca, Shawnee, and 
Wyandotte Mission 
Quapaw Mission 
Miami Day School 
Modoe Day School 
St. Mary’s Mission 


1870 
1872 


1872 
1872 
1876 
1880 
1893 


1879 
1893 


Still in operation 
1893 


1893 
1926 
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PROBLEMS IN THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHOCTAW NATION, 
1865 to 1907 


By James D. Morrison* 


“While shaping our future legislation for our national aggrandizement, 
we must remember that our sovereign rights depend entirely upon the Sense 
of Justice of a mighty Nation, which may upon the principle that might 
makes right compel our allegiance to its authority.” 

Chief Coleman Cole, 1878 


«|. . if we can possibly keep the laws of the United States from 
extending over us we will never be cursed with the mortgages of grasping 
capitalists. We are capable of selfgovernment and only ask to be let alone, 
and will work out the problem of civilization by education.” 

Anon., 1890 


At the close of the Civil War the Choctaw leaders and those of 
the other Five Civilized Tribes faced a new era with many serious 
problems. The first objective of all Indian leaders was to pre- 
serve their national integrity with their tribal laws, government, 
and communal land system. The Choctaws also sought the develop- 
ment of their nation, all prosperity having been wiped out as a re- 
sult of the War. Since they urgently needed labor to replace that 
of the negro slaves who had been liberated, there began the im- 
portation of white laborers from the adjoining states. This policy, 
the wisest among Indian leaders knew, was fraught with grave 
danger for the achievement of their first objective, the preservation 
of their own government and economic system. By the careful 
use of a permit system, the Choctaws hoped to be able to control the 
white element which they allowed to come into the nation. 


In theory the status of the Choctaw Nation, as of the other 
Five Civilized Tribes, was that of a protectorate of the United 
States.1 The Choetaws were allowed local self-government but had 
no foreign relations, unless their dealings with the United States 
and with other Indian nations might be so considered. ‘In the Choe 
taw government there was no body corresponding to a cabinet, no 


* This article has been adapted for publication in The Chronicles from a chap; 
ter in the thesis, “Social History of the Choctaws 1865-1907,” written by James 
Morrison in his work for the Ph.D. degree in the University of Oklahoma, 1951. Dr, 
Morrison, Acting Dean in Summer of 1953, is now Professor of History and head o 
the Department of Social Science in Southeastern State College, Durant. Othe 
articles on the history of the Choctaws contributed by Dr. Morrison have been pub 
lished in The Chronicles from time to time.—Ed. i 

_1In 1831 John Marshall called the Five Civilized Tribes “domestic dependen 
pe epiee Cherokee Nation v. the State of Georgia, 5 Peters (8 L. ed.), 
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lepartment of foreign affairs.2 United States troops established 
orts, built military roads, and moved at will within the Choctaw 
youndaries. As early as 1877 the United States court at Fort Smith 
vas given jurisdiction over non-citizen whites in the Nation.? The 
mublie mail service from the beginning of Choctaw settlement 
vest of the Mississippi was a minor extension of that of the United 
states and under the United States Post Office Department. The 
Jhoectaws had no coinage or paper money of their own, that of 
he United States being the only acceptable means of exchange 
ther than barter. In 1871 the United States abandoned the legal 
iction of making treaties with the Indian tribes. In 1866 the Choe- 
aws had made a treaty with the United States when they re-estab- 
ished relations with the Federal government after their defection 
yf the sixties; in 1897, when they finally gave up the last vestige 
f national sovereignty, it was by an agreement.* 


The Choctaw economy had long been geared closely to that. of 
he United States. Before the Civil War some of the mixed-blood 
ind the intermarried-white planters of the Choctaw Nation had 
conomic interests in the neighboring states of Texas and Arkansas. 
[The Choctaw business men used the same river highways, the Red 
ind Arkansas, the same New Orleans commission merchants, and 
yenerally were interested in the same affairs which occupied the 
ninds of their Texas and Arkansas neighbors.® Robert M. Jones, 
Jhoectaw planter on the Red River, had a mansion in Paris, Texas, 
ind owned pieces of Texas and Arkansas real estate.6 This com- 
nunity of interest with the nearby states increased after the Civil 
War, with the coming of the railroads and their accompanying 
lood of white laborers and intruders. White men had long been 
ible to profit from shares in Choctaw enterprises by intermarriage 
xr through partnership agreements with Choctaw citizens.’ 


2Included in the executive department of the Choctaw Nation were three dis- 
rict chiefs, a national auditor, national secretary, national treasurer, and a national 
ttorney, all elective officers. Joseph P. Folsom (comp.), Constitution and Laws of 
he Choctaw Nation (New York, 1869), p. 26. These, excepting the district chiefs, 
vere sometimes referred to by the Choctaws as their “cabinet.” 

3 Lawrence Mills, The Lands of the Five Civilized Tribes (Saint Louis, 1919), 


4, 

4 Ibid., p. 37; Loren N. Brown, “The Dawes Commission,” The Chronicles of 
Yklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 1 (March, 1931), p. 97; Laurence F. Schmeckebier, The 
Vfice of Indian Affairs (Baltimore, 1927), p. 58. 

5 James D. Morrison (ed.), “Notes from the Northern Standard,” The Chronicles 
f Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 1 (March and September, 1941), pp. 82-93, 269-283, 
ontains many illustrations of the community of interest between the Choctaw planters 
nd those of north Texas. 

6 Mary Thebo Jennings to W. B. Morrison, September 25, 1937 (Morrison Col- 
ction) ; Mary Thebo Jennings to James D. Morrison, January 26, 1939; statement 
f J. H. Randell, August 30, 1938; T. C. Bass to Robert M. Jones, January 20, 1870 
[Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society). 

7Mary Thebo Jennings to James D. Morrison, July 6, 1939. Mrs. Jennings 
»yssesses the partnership agreement between Robert M. Jones and Joseph R. Berthe- 
't, a white man, signed in 1836. 
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Non-Choctaws, except intermarried citizens, had no legal rights 
in the Choctaw Nation, and were at the mercy of any Indian citi- 
zens for, through, or with whom they worked. If placed at a 
disadvantage or cheated, non-citizens had no recourse in either the 
Choctaw or United States courts.’ It is to the credit of the Choe- 
taw people that promises made by individual Choctaws were usually 
kept. For example, the leasing of land by an individual Choctaw 
to a non-citizen was forbidden by Choctaw law under penalty of 
a fine ranging from $250 to $1,000 and costs. This law was prac- 
tically inoperative in the last decades of the nimeteenth century by 
a procedure under which an Indian citizen employed a white farmer 
to work for him for a period of five to ten years. The Indian citi- 
zen then secured a permit, good for one year, for the non-citizen 
to work on the farm of the Choctaw employer. Such a permit cost 
five dollars and was signed by four responsible householders of the 
Choctaw county in which the citizen resided; application was 
ne asots the county judge and the permit issued by the county 
clerk. 


The white farmer would then be located on some unused land 
in the Nation where he would make improvements by building a 
house and outbuildings, clearing and fencing land, and perhaps 
digging a well. The United States citizen would receive the full 
production of the place for the time agreed upon, usually five 
years. At the end of the contract period the Indian citizen would 
have possession of an improved farm for the use of himself or one 
of his children without such labor as clearing land or ploughing 
in new ground. By such methods it was possible for an enterprising” 
Indian citizen to develop extensive adjoining improvements for 
himself. There were also bona fide Indian farms on which share- 
croppers labored, and there were many settlements controlled by 
intermarried citizens. 


> 


Much has been written of the communal landholding system 
of the Indians which prevented any individual from obtaining 
absolute title to the land. All land was publie domain for the 
free use of any citizen in any reasonable amount. . Under the law, 
land which a Choctaw had once used but failed to keep in cultiva- 
tion reverted to the Nation for the use of any other citizen who 
might have need of it.!° The Choctaw people in general had no 
ates Moe oe ees of Indian Affairs (1877), pp. 107-108 (hereafter 


9A. R. Durant (comp.), Constituti d L 
eo tee utton and Laws of the Choctaw Nation (Dallas, 
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desire for an expanding economy; their population remained 
relatively static, if the increasing white population is not considered. 
There was felt to be no need for individual land titles where good 
land was as free for use as the air they breathed. It made no dif- 
ference to the individual that he had no title to his land as long as 
he was protected by his government in the unlimited use of the soil. 
As Robert L. Owen said: 


The holding of land in common, giving to each citizen all he can culti- 
vate and having it revert to the public domain if he fails to cultivate it, and 
held in further check by the right of the council to limit and control mo- 
nopoly, gives to every Indian willing to work a certain home and a support. 
By his own labor, without tax, free grass, wood, and water, and a good soil, 
he can surely make a respectable living for himself and family in spite of 
inherited apathy and lack of the shrewd business ability that characterizes 
his white brother. This system precludes the possibility of unjust pauperism 
so often imposed on worthy and willing labor by the conditions of highly 
civilized life, where individuals are permitted to control and substantially 
monopolize land, without consideration of poorer non-landholders, and I sin- 
‘cerely believe it is the true safeguard of these Indians until they shall have 
grown, under the educational forces now operating on them and their chil- 
dren, up to the full measure of American citizenship, which they feel sooner 
or later will be their destiny. 


Owen believed that as more and more land was brought under 
cultivation, with a corresponding increase in wealth, a majority 
of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes would want allotment 
of land in severalty. He further pointed out—this was in 1887— 
that it was the conservative full bloods who feared the change 
which impended, since they had been ‘‘safe and happy nearly half 
a century’’ under the system of common land ownership, while 
the ‘‘half-breeds and adopted citizens were more inclined to con- 
sider’’ allotment in severalty :1! 


Obviously, Choctaw ownership of tribal land in common was 
not akin to twentieth century communism by which every act 
and thought of the individual is subject to government control. 
The system of the Choctaws was free. enterprise at its best and 
worst. Under the Choctaw system the energetic and aggressive 
mixed bloods and intermarried citizens were in possession and use 
of thousands of acres of the best land. One observer, considering 
the Five Tribes as a whole, estimated that by 1891 the best lands 
were occupied by one-fourth of the people.’ Yet, the fact that 
land was plentiful and the full bloods were content with their 
small plots in the mountains where hunting and fishing were good 
meant there was no hardship. The Indian in the mountain region 
lived happily on his small acreage in a valley, and without envy 
of his mixed-blood brother who enjoyed the products of a thousand 
acres on the prairies. The fact that much land was unused, how- 


11 [bid., pp. 112-13. 
12Jbid. (1891), I, p. 241. (Some fullbloods lived comfortably, owned large 


herds of livestock and had good sized farms in operation.—Ed.) 
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ever, attracted the attention and envy of neighboring white settlers. 
And the mixed-blood aristocracy assisted in the overthrow of their 
own happy situation by using more and more of this land with an 
increasing flood of white employees. Such statements as: he 
point of natural resources it is wealthy. Its pime forests, coal, 
silver, and lead mines are inexhaustible..... ”? whetted beyond 
all restraint the white man’s appetite for the country.’ From 
the time of the Civil War statements such as the following be- 
came increasingly numerous, and the pressure which developed 
over three decades finally became irresistible :1* 


“The Indians are in possession of vast tracts of country, abounding in 
precious metals, or rich in sources of agricultural wealth. These invite the 
enterprise of the adventurous pioneer, who, seeking a home and fortune, is 
constantly pressing upon the abode of the red man.” 


At the close of the Civil War the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
were in much better condition than the Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminoles. Their country had not been the scene of battles and 
destruction though refugee camps of Southern Indians from the 
other Nations lived within the region during the War. In 1865, 
erops were unusually good in the Red River area of the Choctaw 
Nation and it was reported that the Choctaws could take care of 
themselves if only several thousand refugees were removed from 
their midst. By 1876 conditions were approaching normal and the 
Choctaw herds of cattle, horses, and swine were fast increasing.» 
The Choctaw Census records for 1867, which did not inelude 
Sans Bois or Wade counties, listed 18,001 horses, mares, and colts, 
820 mules, 55 ‘‘jacks and jennies,’’ 59,210 cattle, 51,424 hogs, and 
5,970 sheep as property of individuals of the Nation.16 The number 
of acres in cultivation by individuals in the counties included in 
the census ranged from many one-and-two-acre plots to the 9,450 
acres reported by Robert M. Jones.17 Crop production and live 
stock ownership credited to Jones included ‘‘30.00”’ [sic] bales 
of cotton, 7,500 bushels of corn, 40 bushels of wheat, 50 horses, 
60 mules, 2,500 cattle, and 400 hogs. He also reported, other than 
the immediate family, two male and thirty ‘‘female free per- 
sons of color’’ as populating his establishments. Allen Wright, 
principal chief at the time, reported 48 acres under cultivation, 


13 Ibid. (GUBWEO)5 19% 110. There have been no profitable lead, zinc, or silver ores 
found in the Choctaw Nation. Lead ores were once mined near Smithville. “Remi- 


niscences by Peter Hudson,” The Chronicle. Oklaho: 
tember, 1934), p. 303. cles of ahoma, Vol. XII, No. 3 (Sep 


a Indian Affairs (1867), p. I [sic]. 
15 Ibid. (1867), pp. 257, 280, 347, 318; (1868), pp. 279-280. 
16 Choctaw Census of 1867, No. 13559 (Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma His- 
torical Society). : 
17 Tbid., 13569. Jones was the wealthiest mixed-blood in the Nation, had owned 


nearly five hundred slaves, and had represented the Nation as delegate to the Con- 
federate Congress. 
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366 bushels of corn, 30 horses, 2 mules, 205 cattle, and 44 hogs.!8 
Henry Hotchkin, white son of the noted missionary to the Choctaws, 
Ebenezer Hotchkin, reported 100 acres in cultivation, 3 bales of 
cotton and 200 bushels of corn. Hotchkin also included 30 ‘‘freed- 
men over 60,’’ and 7 ‘‘white persons with license and families.”’ 
In the counties making returns, a total of some 30,000 acres was 
in cultivation on which were raised 226 bales of cotton, 803 bushels 
of oats, 1011 of wheat, and 211,595 of corn.!® The last figure in- 
dicates the importance of that cereal in the Choctaw diet and 
economy. 


These figures indicate that the yield per acre for any crop 
must have been very low, judged by modern standards, and reveal 
the universally poor farming practices typical of the American 
frontier. On 1,191 acres only 226 bales of cotton were produced 
for an average of less than one-fifth bale an acre; on 25,891 acres 
213,409 bushels of grain, little more than 8 bushels per acre. 
These averages appear to be the same for the Choctaw cultivator 
of a thousand acres or of one acre. 


Figures for the next two decades are generally inaccurate and 
available only from the Reports of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. In 1872 the Agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws con- 
fessed: ‘‘The statistical part of my report is hardly worthy the 
name statistical, as it is almost entirely estimated, there being no 
figures to form a basis, except the reports of the school super- 
intendents and the missionaries whose reports I enclose.’’® But 
there can be gleaned from these reports a general idea as to 
conditions. In 1869 Agent G. T. Olmsted reported the people 
“‘more prosperous and showing a greater feeling of confidence’”’ 
than at any time since 1865. Potato production began to be re- 
ported along with such crops as barley, turnips, beans, and hay. 
In 1873, the year after the completion of the first railroad, some 
50,000 aeres were reported in cultivation in the Choctaw Nation. 
In addition to the estimates of production of the chief crops and 
the number of livestock were statements that 4,000 pounds of 
sugar were made, $8,000 worth of furs sold, 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber sawed, 300,000 rods of fence made, and 12,000 acres broken 
by Indians during the year. The Choctaws were ‘‘opening new 
farms, building thousands of rods of fence, and preparing in every 
way to extend their agriculture.’’ 


Wealth in individual property, exclusive of land, was esti- 
mated at $3,500,000 in 1876. In the same year, it was judged that 
82,000 acres were in cultivation, of which 10,000 acres were new 
ground. The Choctaws were credited with producing 51,500 bushels 


18 [bid., 13567. 


19 [bid., 13559, 13569. 
20 Indian Affairs (1872), p. 237. 
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of vegetables in that year, twice as much as all the other Civilized 
Tribes combined.2! Each year thereafter, for several years, the 
‘“number of acres tillable’’ is listed with the other figures. Since 
this number was 3,000,000 and was located very near the “‘number 
of acres cultivated .... by Indians,’’ a few thousand in every 
case, it must have served as a subtle means, deliberate or not, for 
whetting the land hunger of any white man who perused such 
government documents. Another item of significance in this con- 
nection is the inclusion of the ‘‘number of whites unlawfully on 
reserve.’’ As the ‘‘number of acres cultivated by Indians’ rises 
with each succeeding report, so does the ‘‘number of whites un- 
lawfully on reserve.’’”? The estimated figures fail to show how much 
help the Indians were getting from across their national boundaries 
in the opening of new land to cultivation. 


Evidence of the American hunger for this land of the Indians 
is seen in the passage of the Dawes Act of 1887. This Act estab- 
lished the official United States policy of persuading the Indians 
to take lands in severalty.*? The Five Civilized tribes were not 
affected by this law but their future was clear. Irregularities in 
the Choctaw national election in 1892 added weight to the argu- 
ments of their covetous neighbors that the Indian governments in 
Indian Territory were corrupt and inefficient. The Indian Appro- 
priation Act of the next spring carried a ‘‘rider’’ which established 
a United States commission to persuade the Five Civilized Tribes 
to agree to the termination of their own governments and the 
division of their national domains by allotment of land in severalty.?4 


The Dawes Commission, as this Commission was popularly 
called, met with determined resistance from the Five Civilized 
Tribes. The Indian leaders knew that eventually the proposals 
of the Commission must be accepted; yet they hoped for some 
years of grace, at the end of which their people might be more 
ready for citizenship in an American commonwealth where they 
must meet the full competition of aggressive white men. The Choe- 
taws and Chickasaws were the first to succumb to the pressure put 
upon. them. They came to terms with the proposals of the com- 
mission in a document known as the Atoka Agreement of 1897 
after the issue had been forced by threats of further Congressional 
action. Ratification of the Agreement by popular vote of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people was undoubtedly influenced b 
the passage of the Curtis Act in 1898, which comune 


21 Ibid. (1869), p. 408; (1873), pp. 208, 346; (1876) 
SiG 3 Dv: 3 ; Seles, PALS BRAD 
co id. (1879), p. 250; (1880), pp. 262-263; (1883), pp. 290-291; (1884), pp. 
23U. S, Statutes at Large, XXIV, pp. 388-391 
24Loren N. Brown “The Hetablishment of ihe D issi i 
see r n, awes Commission in Indian 
: Eye The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (June, 1940), pp. 179- 
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the determination of Congress to force the Indians to accept allot- 
ment and give up their tribal sovereignty.” 


By the Atoka Agreement the Choctaws and Chickasaws se- 
cured some delay before the extinction of their governments which 
were to continue in modified form for eight years. They expressed 
a hope that there would be no territorial government, that the 
eight-year period would be so satisfactory that the ‘‘lands now 
occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes shall .... be prepared for 
admission as a State to the Union.’’** This was the desire of the 
leaders of all the Five Tribes: an Indian state in which something 
of their traditional self-government might be preserved under their 
own leadership. In the meantime United States courts had been 
established in the Indian Territory with jurisdiction over the 
white intruders who had streamed into the country with the con- 
struction of railroads and as the end of the Indian governments 
approached. In 1898 these United States courts were given juris- 
diction over the Indians also, with laws of the state of Arkansas 
to apply where necessary.?" 


By 1907, the vear the Choctaw Nation became part of the new 
State of Oklahoma, the population of the region was at least 
200,000. When it is remembered that the Choctaw rolls ineluded 
only 8,000 full bloods, together with some 19,000 others, mixed 
bloods, intermarried whites, and freedmen, the size of the white 
influx is apparent. The total land reported in cultivation in 1907 
was almost 500,000 acres, a tenfold increase over the 50,000 acres 
of 1873; the total value of crops produced in 1907 was more than 
$6,000,000, while total value of the livestock in the area approached 
$7,000,000. A study of the statistics for 1907 reveals more diversifi- 
eation of crops than ever before. Figures for apple, -pear, plum, 
peach, and cherry orchards appear, as well as for peanuts, honey 
and beeswax, and commercial vegetables. 


But buried in these figures, compiled from the first biennial 
report of the Oklahoma State Department of Agriculture, is evi- 
dence of a disease chronic in the South, farm tenantry. The cotton 
yield of an acre had not improved in the Red River country; it 
was still one-fifth bale an acre. Only in the Arkansas valley did 
cotton production average a half bale an acre in 1907. By com- 
parison with Oklahoma Territory figures, the production of most 
crops was smaller by the acre and there was less diversification. 
Fewer milch cows per capita, few or no acres of alfalfa, cowpeas, 
small fruits, or vineyards are listed for the Choctaw country 


25 Brown, “The Dawes Commission,” pp. 97-103. 

26 C. J. Kappler (ed.), Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties (3 vols., Washington, 
1904, 1913), Vol. I, pp. 654. 

27 Brown, “The Dawes Commission,” p. 99, 
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when compared with the western side of the new state.28 The 
situation was such that tenantry, fastened on the South as a tran- 
sition stage between the old slave society and ownership of land by 
small farmers, flourished in the Choctaw Nation and was aggra- 
vated by the Indian ownership of the land. Hyen after the allot- 
ment of the land to the Choctaws in severalty, little good land re- 
mained for purchase by the whites and the tenant and sharecropper 
system remained. 


Choctaw agriculture was plagued by the faults of pioneer 
agriculture in general. The use of an abundance of land with ap- 
parently inexhaustible fertility, adequate crops from little effort, 
little or no rotation of crops or use of fertilizer, all led to the de- 
struction of the soil so common on every American frontier.?9 
Shallow ploughing, and poor cultivation of crops were customary.*° 
Too many of the white tenants who came into the Choctaw country 
were ignorant and shiftless, albeit shrewd, cheerful, hospitable 
souls, who merely followed the line of least resistance. Their ignor- 
ance, since they came from Southern states with poor educational 
opportunities into a land where they had none at all, and their 
failure to work hard to improve land which they could not hope to 
own, are both understandable. 


Lack of adequate transportation facilities for crops and the 
abundance of free pasture on the public domain made eattle 
raising a more important cash industry for some years than farm- 
ing.?! The vast pastures, the profusion of prairie hay, and the 
mild climate which permitted a year-round range, all attracted the 
interest of non-citizen cattlemen. It was estimated that 300,000 
eattle were stolen from the Indian Territory during the Civil 
War. The Choctaws lost their share. In 1865 Isaac Colman, the 
Choetaw-Chickasaw Agent, reported that the white residents in 
the region were driving cattle out to Little Rock and Fort Smith. 
Since he was “‘entirely unable to check this illegal traffic,’’ he 


28 First Biennial Report of the Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture, 1907-1908 — 
(Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1908), pp. 90-91, 108-167, 186-213. Figures given are based 
on the Oklahoma state census of March 1, 1908, and compared with the federal 
census of July 1, 1907. Since boundary lines of the new Oklahoma counties did 
not exactly coincide with the boundaries of the Choctaw Nation, ten Oklahoma 
counties were used, all of which, except Coal and Bryan, were entirely in the Choc- 
taw Nation. To compensate for the parts of those counties not in the Choctaw Na- 
tion, Hughes, Johnston, and Pontotoc counties were omitted from consideration al- 
though parts of all three were in the Choctaw country. See also, Report on Indians 
Taxed and Not Taxed (Washington, 1894), pp. 255-257. 

29 Norman Arthur Graebner, “Pioneer Indian Agriculture in Eastern Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1945), p. 238; Exira 
Census Bulletin, the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory (Washington, 1894), 


30 John Edwards, “The Choctaw Indians in the Middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 3 (September, 1932), pp. 411-412. 
31 Extra Census Bulletin, p. 8. 
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suggested that a ‘‘sufficient force be stationed at different points”’ 
within the Indian country to stop the wholesale thefts.°? A law 
passed by Congress in March of 1865 made it a felony, punishable 
by three years imprisonment, five thousand dollars fine, or both, 
to drive stock from the Indian country. During the early postwar 
years Plains Indians, particularly Comanches, troubled the Choe- 
taws and Chickasaws by raids on their livestock.*? The Chickasaw 
Nation was most affected, since their prairie grass lands lay be- 
tween the Plains Indians and the Choctaws. 


As in the ease of their farm land, the exploitation of the Choc- 
taw range and pasture land by white non-citizens was made pos- 
sibile only by the connivance or the indifference of Choctaw citi- 
zens. Recognition of this resulted in the passage of a law by the 
Choctaw General Council in 1870 to prevent any citizen of the 
Nation from leasing the public domain for grazing purposes.*4 
The penalty was set at a fine of $150, of which half was to go to 
the informer. An act of 1880 prohibited non-citizens from en- 
gaging in the stock business within the limits of the Nation.*® 


Ways and means were found to avoid the letter of the live- 
stock laws. Evidence appears in a Choctaw law of 1882 that non- 
citizen drovers on their way through the Nation were tempted to 
linger with their herds on the lush Choctaw range. A tax of ten 
cents a head was therefore levied on transient cattle, horses, and 
mules, and two cents a head on sheep, hogs, and goats. An addi- 
tional levy in the same amounts was to be collected for every day 
longer than necessary for a herd to make a reasonable crossing of 
the national limits. Exceptions were made for high water and 
‘families moving through [the] nation with less than twenty head 
of stock.’’6 


In 1885 Chief Edmund McCurtain stated in his annual message 
that there was danger of the country being overrun ‘‘by stock be- 
longing to non-citizen cattlemen, but held .... under the guise of 
Choctaw ownership.’’ He suggested passage of a law to prohibit 
Choctaw citizens from putting cattle under non-citizen herdsmen 
to be raised on shares. The chief described the situation as a grow- 
ing evil which might soon result in the destruction of the Choctaw 
ranges.*7 The Choctaw Council agreed and made it illegal for a 
Choctaw citizen to hire a non-citizen as herdsman under any cir- 


32 Indian Affairs (1865), pp. 252, 280. 

33 Indian Affairs (1865), p. 269; (1908), pp. 78-79. 

34 Acts of the Choctaw Nation ’(Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma), 
feVol. I, p. (53. 
| 35 Acts, Vol. IV, p. 124. 
| 36 Durant, Constitution and Laws, pp. 257-258; Acts, Vol. V, p 
37 Edmund McCurtain to Council, 1885 ( Phillips Collection, reae of Okla- 
| homa). 
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cumstances whatever.*8 In spite of the veto of Chief Thompson 
McKinney, this unequivocal stand was modified in 1887 to atom 
the hiring of non-citizens to feed stock in a pen or pasture. A 
similar vacillation occurred when a law prohibiting the intro- 
duction of steer cattle into the Nation except in November and De- 
cember was passed in 1888 only to be repealed the next year.’ 


By 1890 it was customary, in defiance of the Choctaw laws, to 
overlook the holding of small herds of about ten cows by non-citi- 
zens, if these had permits to remain in the Nation and they sold 
the yearlings so that the herds would not increase.*t A much more 
effective method by which non-citizen cattle men utilized Choctaw 
pastures was through the establishment of citizenship rights in 
the Nation. Ebenezer Hotchkin, pioneer missionary, recalls that 
the improvements on his father’s place on Red River were sold to 
a Texas cattleman in the ‘nineties. The Texan sent one of his re- 
tainers into the Nation to marry a full-blood woman and thus be- 
come an intermarried Choctaw citizen. The old Hotchkin place was 
then used as ranch headquarters while large numbers of Texas 
cattle were fattened for the market on the nearby public domain. 
Many intermarried citizens were in the cattle business, of course, 
whose matrimonial motives were above reproach. J. J. McAlester, 
an intermarried Chickasaw whose primary interests were in coal 
claims and merchandising, raised cattle as a side line. As late as 
1901 his records show that he was specializing in shorthorn cattle.” — 
Two complaints against the introduction of foreign cattle, particu- 
larly from Texas, were that they brought in diseases such as black- 
leg and Spanish fever and that the large non-citizen herds ab- 
sorbed—the process was called ‘‘drifting’’—the small herds of — 
citizens and permit-paying non-citizens. Many small owners © 
thus lost their cattle, a serious matter which might mean pauper- 
ization for many. 


In 1900 large herds of cattle owned by non-citizens were still 
roaming the Choctaw domain, shielded by Choctaw citizens in 
violation of their own laws. When such a case was reported to 
the Indian Agent so that the herds might be removed by United — 
States action, some Choctaw citizen always claimed to be the — 
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_owner.‘4 The Department of the Interior took over the collection 
of tribal taxes during the transition period following the Atoka 
Agreement. Cattle owners wishing to graze cattle on unallotted 
lands had to get the permission of the Indian Agent, use author- 
ized brands, and pay one dollar a head annually. If the cattle 
used allotted land, the fee was fifteen cents an acre, paid to the 
Choctaw titleholder.* 


The use of brands and other identifying marks had long been 
the practice on the Choctaw open range.**® The brands were usually 
the simple initials of the Choctaw owner, as in the case of Wilson 
Jones who used a WJ.47 Hach county had an officer called a ranger, 
who took charge of all stray livestock. If the owner of a lost animal 
could not be found after twelve months of advertising the age, 
brand, mark and color, the animal was sold to the highest bidder.*® 
Other laws designed to protect owners of livestock prohibited the 
skinning of dead animals on the open range and required butchers 
to keep marks and brands of all cattle slaughtered by them to file 
monthly with the county clerk. 


The rangers began to have less business after the introduction 
of barbed wire in the seventies.°? Chief Jackson McCurtain told 
the Council in 1883 that unless some restraint was placed on the 
fencing of pastures ‘‘our whole country will soon be fenced up.’”! 
In response to the urging of McCurtain the council made the use 
of barbed wire illegal and limited the size of any rail-fenced pas- 
ture to one square mile, with the further limitation that no one 
person might have more than one such pasture in a county.®* 
Persons who already had barbed wire fences were declared liable 
for all damages to the stock of others and were required to have a 
gate for every half mile of fence. This law was amended in 1884 
to allow wire fences if rails or boards were fastened firmly along 
the top.°®? The gradual disappearance of much of the open range 
is reflected by a law of 1887 which required that no pastures were 
to be connected and directed the sheriffs to cut down connecting 


| 44 Green McCurtain to Council, 1900; Choctaw Courts, Third District, 15645; 
Choctaw Cattle, 13441-13444, 13446, and 13456 (Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma 
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fences, if necessary, in order to keep twenty-foot lanes open.* 
The appearance of barbed wire in the Choctaw Nation coincided 
with its first use in Texas and neighboring states and opposition 
to its barbs arose for the same reasons. 


Drouth in the Texas cow country which caused phenomenal 
price rises, as between 1880 and 1883 when the value of an ordinary 
range cow rose from $7 to $25, caused the Choctaw cattle and fencing 
laws to be evaded or ignored. At the time of his election in 1890, 
Principal Chief Wilson N. Jones was reported to have had some 
seventeen thousand acres under fence, between Boggy River and 
the town of Caddo. Of this, five hundred and fifty acres were in 
cultivation while the rest was pasture.°* At his death the estate 
of this mixed-blood Choctaw was valued at more than $200,000.%" 


Prairie hay was another natural resource concerning which 
white and mixed-blood cupidity forced the Choctaws to take legal 
action. In 1880 an act was passed to prevent the cutting and ship- 
ping of prairie hay from the Nation; but the drouth in the Texas 
eattle country made this resource so valuable that the law was 
changed in 1882 to allow non-citizens with legal permits to ‘‘cut, 
ship and sell prairie hay or wild grass’ from the public domain on 
the payment of fifty cents a ton. This law was repealed in 1887° 
and a substitute passed which provided that non-citizens could buy 
hay only for their own use and then exclusively from a Choctaw 
citizen who controlled a claim. A further revision of the law in 
1890 increased the royalty to one dollar a ton whether the hay was 
eut “‘upon Public Domain or within citizens’ enclosures.’’5’ 


Other laws which attempted to alleviate abuses of Choctaw 
pasture land were: in 1885, a prohibition of the burning of woods 
and prairies except between March 15 and April 15 of any year; 
and in 1888, an act which made it unlawful for any person to lease 


a pasture to any other person, the penalty to be fine of from $250 
to $500.59 


As already stated, these laws to preserve the grass lands from 
non-citizen exploitation were constantly evaded and the growth 
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f the cattle industry did its share to aid the whites in overrunning 
he Choctaw patrimony. In 1901 a Choctaw intermarried citizen 
oasted of the thousands of acres of finest grazing land enclosed 
n pastures. Every spring, he asserted, ‘‘thousands of head of 
attle that can searcely walk, so poor are they,’’ were shipped into 
he Nation from Texas; but after four months of grazing on the 
‘succulent grasses’’ of the Choctaw range, these former bovine 
keletons brought top prices on the Kansas City, Chicago, and 
aint Louis markets. The cowboys of the Nation were no longer 
‘wild and wooly,’’ according to this booster, but mainly ‘‘gentle- 
nen from other states, educated, courteous and social.’’®® Not all 
he cattle tended by these model cow hands were range stock, 
ither; another writer reported that many large pastures were 
‘stocked with Durham, Hereford, Polled Angus and Galloway 
mperted cattle =... . — 


The economy in the Choctaw country then, as now, was basi- 
ally agricultural and pastoral. Farms and dwellings ranged in 
ize from a small log cabin with one acre in cultivation to a large 
nansion surrounded by thousands of acres of tilled fields and 
rairies covered with hundreds of cattle.6* Before the coming of 
he railroads there were no towns of any size, only small agricul- 
ural villages, few and scattered. As the railroads brought in 
240re settlers, towns of some size were established, particularly 
n the mining areas. The old villages became ghost towns as their 
nhabitants moved to sites along the railroads.** Doaksville be- 
ame the nearby town of Fort Towson, Skullyville disappeared 
ato Spiro, Boggy Depot became Atoka, Perryville’s inhabitants 
10ved to McAlester. 


The railroads also made it possible to add a much greater 
adustrial facet to the economy, as the coal mines were opened and 
he timber resources of the Nation began to be exploited as never be- 
ore. ‘The railroads tended further to make the economy less self- 
ufficient. Such a common necessity as salt heretofore of expensive 
9ecal manufacture, was now imported at reduced cost, along with 
1any other items previously unobtainable because of prohibitive 
reight rates.*4 The imported goods were not necessarily better 
han those of local manufacture. It was said of the salt from 
‘hompson’s salt works three miles south of Old Boggy Depot that 
; cost two dollars a bushel, but when it was used, meat did not 
poil.® 
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The most important industrial development of the period was 
the opening of the coal mines. Edwin James had noted in 1819 thai 
the ‘“‘coal beds in this region are of great thickness, and are ap 
parently extensive and numerous’’; the developments of the post 
Civil War period proved him eminently correct.” The mines weré 
developed with some difficulty at first, especially while Colemar 
Cole was chief (1874-1878). This chief, leader of the Nationa! 
Party, saw clearly the effect of the mining development on the 
future of his people and opposed anything which would allow the 
admission of more white people into his country. He repre. 
sented the full-blood, conservative element of the population whick 
backed the passage of laws to stem the influx of whites, such as 
heavier license taxes and stricter marriage laws. This chief at 
tempted to enforce a tribal law which carried the death penalty for 
any citizen who alienated any of the national domain. As usual 
the white man was successful in getting his way and the develop 
ment of the: coal mines continued with increasingly large operations 
for the next few decades. 


The first mining operations were carried on by strip pits, afte 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad reached the vicinity o! 
McAlester.*8 Soon the Osage Coal and Mining Company, organizec¢ 
when the railroad was first built, began to develop deeper veins 
and to build more spur tracks to mines farther from the main line 
It was this which Coleman Cole tried to stop in 1875 without 
success, and after the end of his term as chief in 1878 the coa 
development continued apace. By 1907, there were nearly fifty 
mining companies operating over one hundred mines in the whole 
Choctaw area, producing what was called the ‘‘best steam coal wes‘ 
of Pennsylvania’’ and employing 8,000 miners.®® More than 3,000,00( 
tons of coal were mined in that year from eleven different veins of 
coal which averaged from two feet to six feet in thickness. The 
largest producing veins were the McAlester, with 893,999 tons, th 
Leics Hartshorne with 799,055 tons, and the Lehigh with 674,408 
tons. 


The first mines were opened under a provision of the Choctaw 
constitution by which a citizen of the Nation had the right to wort 
any ‘‘mine or mines’’ which he should discover ‘‘within one mil 
in any direction from his works or improvements.’’ Intermarrie¢ 
citizens, such as J. J. McAlester, took advantage of this provisior 
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o lease their claims; they also received all the royalty. One result 
f the controversy between Chief Cole and the coal men was to se- 
ure for the Nation a part of this royalty. By 1876 the coal from 
he Choctaw mines was not only supplying the Missouri, Kansas, | 
nd Texas Railroad, but was being shipped out of the Nation. 
everal railroads in Texas were entirely dependent on Choctaw 
oal. The royalty paid at that time was one-fourth cent a bushel 
o the Choctaw Nation, one-eight cent to the Chickasaw Nation— 
y agreement the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations shared three 
ourths and one fourth in these royalties—and one-half cent a 
ushel to the citizen who owned the claim.” 


The mining of coal was held by Choctaw law to be public 
vorks, and contracts had to be approved by the proper legal 
uthorities of the Nation. Later the law provided that the National 
gent should collect one-half cent a bushel in royalty on coal.” 
Inder the Atoka Agreement collection of this royalty was assumed 
y the Department of the Interior of the United States government. 
t was under an interpretation of this provision that the Depart- 
ent took control of the Choctaw school system, since the royalty 
loney was used to support the schools of the Nation. 


Regulations for leasing the Choctaw mineral land under the 
toka Agreement were made by a commission appointed by Presi- 
ent McKinley on the recommendation of the Choctaw Chief and 
1e Chickasaw governor. This commission at first set the royalty 
t fifteen cents a ton; but this amount was protested and was first 
educed to ten and later to eight cents a ton. The output of the 
hoctaw mines more than doubled within five years after the Atoka 
ereement and the royalties paid to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
lations climbed accordingly. In 1899 royalties were $110,145.25; 
1 1904, the greatest year, $277,811.60; but by 1907 they had 
ropped to $240,199.23.7%% The Atoka Agreement had also provided 
1at the coal and asphalt lands should not be allotted to individual 
itizens but should remain the common property of the Choctaw 
nd Chickasaw Nations, with the income from leases and royalties 
ill to be used for the education of Choctaw and Chickasaw child- 
n.‘* Some five hundred thousand acres were set aside as segre- 
ated coal lands. 
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The title to the subsurface coal remained with the Indians 
until 1950 when these coal holdings were purchased by the United 
States for $8,500,000. This made a per capita payment of about 
$300, but the older Indians wanted it because most of the mines 
were closed during recent years; depression, labor troubles, com- 
petition with oil and gas, and other difficulties led to this result. 
The older Indians wanted something in their own lifetime and sold 
the title to a coal reserve estimated at nearly two billion tons.” 


Organized labor first came to the Choctaw country with the 
railroads and the subsequent opening of the coal mines. Railway 
labor unions and the Knights of Labor early had some membership 
in the region but the United Mine Workers were the first really 
effective labor organization. Organized in 1898, this union brought 
better working conditions to the Choctaw mines by its efforts com- 
bined with those of a United States Inspector of Mines.’¢ 


Oil and gas figured little in the economy of the region. Some 
natural gas has been tapped in the northern part of the Choctaw 
country, but paying oil wells have been non-existent. A numbe! 
of wildcat wells have been drilled over the years, the first in 1885 
some twelve miles west of Atoka. This was drilled to a depth of 
1400 feet by Dr. H. W. Faucett of New York, who had a contract 
with the Choctaw Oil and Refining Company, incorporated in 1884 
by leading men of the Choctaw Nation under Choctaw law. Al 
though a showing of oil and gas was found, this attempt, like many 
later ones, came to naught.” Coal has remained the mineral re 
source to which the residents could point with pride. Its heyday 
was between 1903 and 1922. No modern mineral exhibit from the 
region would be as spectacular as that of 1904 when sixteen coa 
companies showed specimens of their products at the Louisians 
Purchase Exposition in Saint Louis. Also displayed were some 
coke and samples of carbonate, land, galena, and native lead ore 
the last coming from the neighborhood of Antlers.78 
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There was one other natural resource of the Choctaw country 
which attracted a number of whites and began the development of 
an important industry. This was timber. Stephen H. Long re- 
marked the abundance of Osage Orange or bois d’are in 1819, noted 
its toughness and elasticity, and suggested the possibility for its 
use aS a dyewood.’® A mill for removing and cleaning bois d‘are 
seeds, to ship to Missouri and Kansas for the planting of farm 
hedges, was operated at Old Boggy Depot by a white man just 
after the Civil War.8° The primary importance of Choctaw forest 
resources was for the manufacture of lumber, however, and this 
eould not flourish until after the railroads furnished adequate 
transportation to markets in the nearby states. There were small 
sawmills, especially along streams, before the railroads. Chief 
Allen Wright requested a thousand dollar loan at seven per cent 
‘for more’’ from Robert M. Jones in the winter of 1868. He hoped 
to repay the amount in the spring by the sale of lumber from a 
steam sawmill at Boggy Depot. Wright reported 60,000 feet on 
hand but no immediate sale possible ‘‘on account of poor stock 
in dead winter.’’ If there were no sale for the lumber in the spring, 
he hoped to have the means to repay the loan from some other 
source.®! A Choctaw law of 1870 granted Wilson N. Jones a charter 
for a steam sawmill in Atoka County.®* J. J. McAlester built his 
first store with lumber hauled from sawmills on the Poteau River, 
and there were other small sawmills in the Nation during the pre- 
railroad era.®* 


The railroads brought a decided accentuation to the exploita- 
tion of the Choctaw forests. The first important lumber center on 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, after its construction in 1872, 
was Stringtown, so called by a traveler who observed the village to 
‘‘string’’ out along the base of the hills near its site. Pine logs 
were cut in the Pine Mountains to the east and hauled to the saw, 
planer, and shingle mills on the railroad. Soon there were ‘‘as 
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many as fifteen or twenty saw mills going at full blast .... mene 
The Stringtown mills supplied the needs of early entrepreneurs 
like J. J. McAlester within the Nation and shipped lumber to the 
States as well.8® The building of the Saint Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad from Fort Smith to Paris, Texas, opened a new lumber 
territory, as did each new line of railroad constructed. Large lum- 
ber operators were not common at first, most of the lumbering 
being done by small sawmills. The two largest royalty payments 
made to the official Choctaw inspector along the Frisco in 1893 
were those of the Long-Bell Lumber Company and the Fort Smith 
Lumber Company. The largest company in the Choctaw forests 
after statehood, the Dierks Lumber and Coal Company, first came 
into the country with the Kansas City Southern Railroad and had 
a contract to manufacture, sell, and ship Choctaw lumber along 
the line of that railroad in 1898.8° The Dierks organization did 
not move into the Choctaw forests for large-scale operations until 
after 1907.°" 


Railroad ties, bridge timber, shingles, telegraph poles, fence 
posts, piling, pickets, staves, cord wood, mining timber, and all 
kinds of lumber for building construction poured from the woods 
via the railroads to the surrounding states. The great majority of 
this was pine, but oak, ash, walnut, hickory, cypress, cottonwood, 
bois d’are, and other varieties of timber were also represented.®® 


Choctaw leaders became alarmed at the exploitation of their 
timber resources and took steps to establish controls as they had 
tried to do for pasture and agricultural land and coal. Only author- 
ized agents of the Nation could legally sell timber, rock, coal, or 
stone to any railroad company according to a law of 1873. Five 
years later it was made illegal for any citizen to sell timber to non- 
citizens, an evidence that the earlier law had not been observed.®9 
In 1879 Chief Isaac Garvin recommended without success that no 
shipments of timber be allowed, only the finished lumber.2® Chief 
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Jackson McCurtain informed the council in 1882 that non-citizens 
from the States had stolen a great deal of walnut and cedar timber 
and asked for a law authorizing the United States Agent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes to collect for all timber stolen.*! A schedule 
of timber royalties was set up to be collected by a hierarchy of 
Choctaw officials, but royalty collection remained difficult until 
the end of the national period.” If the timber was taken from the 
claim of a citizen, one half of the royalty went to him.** The selfish- 
ness of some Choctaw individuals entered the picture and made 
the devastation of the Choctaw forest harder to control. 


In common with lumbering operations all over the United States 
at this time, wasteful methods were used so that much valuable 
forest land was completely denuded of timber.®4 Attempts were 
made to raft timber out of the Nation which resulted in loss be- 
cause of the small size and rough courses of the Choctaw streams. 
Since this also made the theft of timber without payment of royalty 
relatively easy, a law to prohibit the floating of timber was passed 
in 1893. It is significant that provision was made to publish this 
law in the newspapers at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and Paris, Texas. 


Millions of feet of timber were cut annually after the coming 
of the railroads, much of it illegally in spite of the attempts of the 
Choctaw government to prevent it and with the connivance of inter- 
married and mixed-blood citizens.°6 After the Atoka Agreement 
all Choctaw acts authorizing the shipment or sale of timber were 
repealed, except for mining purposes within the Nation or for the 
use of citizens in the form of boards, rails, and firewood. The 
federal government then took control of the Choctaw forests and 
issued regulations under which lumbering might be continued by 
non-citizens. The collections of royalties were thereafter made by 
United States officials.”” 


For a while after the allotment of land in severalty began, 
pine-timber areas were withheld from allotment with the intention 
of establishing a forest reserve. Protests came from the Choctaws, 
however, because many full-blood Choctaws would have been dis- 
placed from their lifelong homes, and some pine land was allotted. 


91 Jackson McCurtain to Council, 1882 (Phillips Collection, University of Okla- 
homa). For a complete account, see Angie Debo, Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Re- 
public (Norman, Oklahoma, 1934), pp. 134-136. 

92 Acts, Vol. V, p. 70; Vol. VI, pp. 13, 59, 79, 113; Vol. VII, p. 59; Vol. VIII, 
pp. 1, 70; Vol. XI, p. 19: Indian Affairs (1895), p. 108. 

93 Choctaw Timber, 23286 (Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety). 

94 Green McCurtain to Council, 1907. 

95 Acts, Vol. XI, p. 84. 

96 Indian Affairs (1883), pp. 290-291; Report of the Commissioner to the Five 
Civilized Tribes (1907), p. 297; Extra Census Bulletin, p. 58. 

97 Choctaw Timber, 23550, 23551, 23553 (Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma 
Historical Society). 
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During the period when the pine lands were withheld from allot-_ 
ment, the majority of Choctaw citizens and freedmen selected their 
allotments outside the pine lands, which thus remained largely un- 
claimed. The majority of this land was of poor grade, the appraised 
value of the timber sometimes being ten times that of the land alone. 
Since the value of the timber was included in the value of the land 
allotted, it meant that any allottee who had pine land would lose 
his estate with the cutting of the timber and remain the owner of 
a small tract of nearly worthless land.98 This became the fate of 
many full-blood allottees in the mountains. 


The entire area of the Choctaw timber land was 2,304,000 acres, 
of which 930,676 acres were allotted or included in the segregated 
coal lands. This left an area of 1,373,324 acres of land valuable 
for its timber, which a government estimate in 1911 rated as having 
1,043,898,000 feet of pine and 141,239,000 feet of hardwood of 
various varities. Although much of this land was sold at public 
auction, some of it eventually became part of the Ouachita National 
Forest which now extends from Arkansas into Oklahoma.®? After 
1903 adult Choctaws were allowed to dispose of their timber with- 
out restrictions. Indicative of relations between Indian and white 
is the fact that many lumber men preferred to deal with individ- 
ual Choctaws and waited until after allotment before making con- 
tracts for lumbering.! 


One difficulty which business men encountered in the Choctaw 
Nation was the lack of banking facilities. A few private banks, 
such as that of Gus A. Gill in McAlester in 1894, were established 
after the coming of the federal courts to Indian Territory.1% Gill’s 
bank, advertised as the ‘‘South McAlester Bank,’’ received de- 
posits subject to check, made loans and collections, and advertised 
an ‘‘individual responsibility ’’ of $25,000.1° Even before the Atoka 
Agreement foreshadowed the end of Choctaw sovereignty, national 
banks began to appear. The First National Bank of South 
McAlester opened for business on December 12, 1896. President 
C. C. Hemming felt it necessary to include this statement in his 
advertising: ‘‘No man has a right to invite public confidence and 
shun the responsibility it ineurs, therefore my individual property 


is responsible to the depositors of this bank so long as : 
dent of -1t.?7108 eS I am presi 


98 Indian Affairs (1904), Vol. II, p. 42; Green McCurtain t i 

99 Report of the Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes Gone ie 
(1914), p. 25. (A total of 1,373,324 acres of Choctaw-Chickasaw timber lands in 
Southeastern Oklahoma were segregated from allotment in severalty by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1906-07, and most of the acreage sold to large lumber com- 
panies operating in the region.—Wright, Indian Tribes of Oklahoma p. 112.) 

100 House Ex. Doc. No. 5, 60 Cong, 1 Sess., II, pp. 344-345. 

oe Ae Bulletin, p. 13. 

outh McAlester Capital, September 13, 1894: 
08 Tid, November 19, 18962 March 1 ire peepee ores Ae 
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For some time, many residents of the Choctaw region as well 
as the Choctaw government itself, continued to do their banking 
business in Arkansas, Texas, and other nearby states. J. J. 
McAlester apparently did his banking during the ’seventies in 
Sedalia, Missouri.° Traders and storekeepers cashed checks for 
Both the First National Bank of Parsons, Kansas, and the Drovers 
and Planters Bank of Denison, Texas, advertised in the Oklahoma 
Star, Caddo, for August 17, 1876. J. R. Harris, a non-citizen resi- 
dent of Atoka in the eighties, who advertised himself as ‘‘Indian 
Trader and Contractor for Railroad Ties, Piling and Sawed 
Material, for the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company in the Indian 
Territory,’’ gave as references to the treasurer of the Choctaw 
Nation in 1886 the Laclede Bank, Saint Louis, the First National 
Bank, Omaha, Nebraska, and the First National Bank of Denison, 
Texas." Officials of the Choctaw Nation kept the money entrusted 
to their care in any banks outside the Nation which were convenient 
to them. Choctaw accounts were to be found particularly in the 
banks of Denison, Sherman, and Paris, Texas, and Fort Smith, 
Arkansas.108 


The coming of banks to the Choctaw Nation was another sign 
that the semi-independence of the Indians was nearly gone. In 
their society credit and barter, with a little cash from annuities, 
had been enough. The policy of ‘‘national aggrandizement’’ with 
the aid of white men, which Coleman Cole and others had hoped 
to be the salvation of the Choctaws by making them strong enough 
to keep their mdependence, had led to the other result feared by 
Cole and other Choctaw leaders. Their calculated risk, their 
gamble, had failed to preserve the national integrity yet had 
paved the way for the new era that brought Oklahoma statehood 
in which the Choctaw people had all rights as state citizens and 
many of them were outstanding leaders in the new commonwealth. 


104 Jbid., January 6, 1898. See advertisements of the State National Bank and 
the National Bank of Denison, Texas, and the Merchants Bank of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

105 J. J. McAlester Collection, Ledger, 1874-1875, p. 106. + 
residents or took them in payment of outstanding accounts.1% 

106 Tbid. McAlester listed a check from J. S. Murrow on the “Natl. Ex. Bank 
... Augusta Ga.” : 

107 Choctaw Timber, 23299, 23300, 23311, 23332 (Indian Archives Division, 
Oklahoma Historical Society). 

108 [bid., 23305, 23309, 23317, 23320, 23402; Choctaw Principal Chief, 19442- 
19450; Choctaw Students in the States, 22255, 22271, 22369, 23390, 23404; check 
stubs, Disbursing Officer’s Checks, on Assistant Treasurer, Saint Louis; Choctaw 
Treasurer’s Book, list of warrants, October 1880, p. 48 (Indian Archives Division, 
Oklahoma Historical Society); The Indian Citizen (Atoka, Indian Territory), No- 
vember 23, 1893. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
OrpDER InpEx For 1953—The Chronicles 


The Index for Volume XXXI of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
1953, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Clerk-Archivist, is now ready 
for free distribution among those receiving the magazine. Orders 
for this Index should be sent to the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical 
Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Miss MartHa MuLHouuAND, Cuter CuERK, 1924 To 1954, 
OxLAHOMA HistTorIcAL SOCIETY 


At the fourth quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, in Oklahoma City on Thursday 
January 28, 1954, Miss Martha Mulholland who has served this in- 
stitution through much of the period of 1924 to 1954, offered her 
resignation, as Chief Clerk of the Society. Upon the departure of 
so valuable a member of the staff of this Society through the years, 
the Board expressed their profound regret and set forth the follow- 
ing resolution: - 


Te bessOvl ete Delo SiN 


The resignation of Miss Martha Mulholland as Chief Clerk of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society through a long period of years, is 
received with deep regret. She has discharged her duties with such 
efficiency, honor and faithfulness that have made her name and 
place in the Oklahoma Historical Society the very substance of 
profound ability. 
Each member of the Board of Directors extends to her a feeling of 
strong personal friendship and assures her that her health and happi- 
ness through the years to come will be of sincere interest and attended 
with the hope she may enjoy many more years of fine living which 
has markd her long and useful life. 
This resolution sealed and signed by the President of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, this 28th day of January, 1954. 

W.S. KEY, President 


Attest: Charles Evans, Secretary. 


Journal ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PAWNEE AGENCY IN 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


Barclay White was in charge of the Northern Superintendency, 
1871-76, and had jurisdiction of several tribes including the Pawnees. 
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His Journal of over a thousand pages is in the possession of his 
family, and a microfilm copy of it is in the Friends Historical 
Library, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


The Journal has not been published, and Dr. B. B. Chapman is 
the first Oklahoma historian to use it. He edited lengthy extracts 
in the Tulsa World Magazine, May 10, 1953, and January 3, 1954. 
These concern the establishment of the Pawnee Agency in Indian 
Territory, the carrying of annuities to the agency, and the means of 
travel from the agency to Coffeyville. A segment of the Journal 
concerns the years White was superintendent. It tells of political 
problems and Quaker policies. 


REpoRTS oF REcENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN OKLAHOMA 


Published reports on archaeological excavations in Cherokee 
County (1951-52) and in Grady County (1948-1952), sponsored by 
the Department of Anthropology at the University of Oklahoma, 
have been received in the Editorial Department of the Historical 
Society. These are in the form of two reprints from the Bulletin 
of Texas Archeological Society, Vol. 24, October, 1953 (Austin, 
Texas), brief notes from which are as follows: 


(1) ‘‘The Morris Site, CK-39, Cherokee County, Oklahoma,”’ 
by Robert E. Bell and Charlene Dale, 71 pages. Illustrated with 
many photographs showing pieces of pottery and artifacts of stone, 
bone and shell. Bibhography. 


The Morris Site is located about fifteen miles south of Tahle- 
quah in Cherokee County and about one-half mile east of the old 
bridge which crossed the Illinois River at Standing Rock. This 
site is one of forty-three known archaeological sites located within 
the Tenkiller Reservoir in eastern Oklahoma that will finally in- 
undate nearly twenty miles of the Illinois River Valley in Sequoyah 
and Cherokee counties between Gore and Tahlequah. Archae- 
ological field activities were carried on at the Morris Site under 
the supervision of Dr. Robert E. Bell, Department of Anthro- 
pology at the University of Oklahoma. Excavations revealed that 
this site was occupied by two different peoples in prehistoric 
times. The earliest of these was a semi-nomadic hunting people 
that existed between 2,000 and 5,000 years ago, the latest—400 
to 600 year ago--a sedentary, agricultural people. The village 
location showed scattered house sites, a burial cemetery area, 
storage (cache) pits, fireplaces; yet no mounds, and no evidences 
of European trade. 

(2) ‘‘The Brown Site, Gd-1, Grady County, Oklahoma,’’ by 
Karl Schmitt and Raymond Toldan, Jr. 35 pages. TIlustrated. 
Bibliography. 
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The Brown Site is located on the left bank of Winters Creek 
near its junction with the Washita River, in Grady County. Exea- 
vations were carried on here at different times from 1948 to 1952, 
under the direction of Dr. Robert EH. Bell and the late Dr. Karl 
Schmitt, of the Department of Anthropology at the University 
of Oklahoma. The material from the Brown Site show that the 
inhabitants were an agricultural, hunting people of the late Pre- 
historic Period, pre-dating the earliest European contact. Bone 
digging implements and storage pits were found, also charred 
kernels and cobs of corn, besides beans. Houses were plastered with 
a mixture of mud and grass. 


These two reprints in the archaeological field are interesting 
contributions that add to the growing knowledge of the life of 
prehistoric peoples in Oklahoma. 


THe OLD VANN House IN GEORGIA 


In a pleasant conversation with Mr. Robert H. Vann, 645 N. E. 
35th Street, Oklahoma City, he gave into my hands a paper which 
has been read recently by Mrs. B. J. Bandy, a splendid exponent 
of southern womanhood, before the Rotary Club at Dalton, Georgia. 


It is valuable in relation to the story of Will Rogers, perhaps 
Oklahoma’s most distinguished son. The reader will find this 
paper interesting because it throws light upon ‘‘the rock from 
which Will Rogers was hewn, the hole or pit from whence he was 
digged.’’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma extends its thanks to Mrs. 
Bandy and to Mr. Robert Vann for this contribution. 


(Charles Evans) 
Mr. President, and Members of The Rotary Club: 


When Carl called and asked me to talk to you about The Vann House, 
I immediately tried to get Dr. Kelly, who heads the Department of Archae- 
ology at The University of Georgia, to speak to you on this subject, but failed. 
I have: always been interested in the Indians and Indian Affairs, and I 
remember several years ago, when my good friend, Judge Tarver was in 
Congress, that there was a great deal in the newspapers about the Indians 
in the West being practically on starvation. I wrote the Judge a letter, ask- 
ing him if something could not be done to help those Indians. He answered 
immediately to this effect. ‘Dear Dicksie, I think that The Committee in 
charge of Indian Affairs is handling the matter referred to in your letter, 
in the best way possible.” The Judge was right. The subject was indeed 
too big for me to be meddling with it. 


In thinking of The Vann House, I am reminded of the little girl in 
Adairsville who was going to her Aunt’s wedding. It was the second mar- 
riage for the Aunt, and she was not so young as she once was. When the 
little girl came home we were asking her all about the Wedding and wanted 
to know how the bride looked. She studied for a while, and then said, 
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“Well, she was just old and looked it.’ And that is the way of The Vann 
House; it is just old and looks it. 


For years I have watched this old land mark of a civilization that has 
passed into history, deteriorate and crumble away, and I have wished from 
the bottom of my heart, as I am sure many of you have, that something 
could be done to save it for future generations. Knowing that the late Will 
Rogers was of the Vann Family, I wrote a letter to Will Rogers, Jr., and 
tried to describe this old Vann House in its fading grandeur, and saying 
that I wished that it could be saved. He answered my letter stating that 
his people came from Spring Place, and then this thoughtful sentence, “Mrs. 
Bandy, I don’t know what to do about the old house.” 


Time passed on, and public interest finally became aroused in saving 
this relic of the past. A group of ladies, including Mrs. W. M. Sapp, Mrs. 
Gertrude McFarland, and I, with Mark Pace, began negotiations with Dr. 
Bradford, who owned the property, to buy the house and a few acres of 
land. He gave us an option on it for $5,000.00, and through gifts of public 
spirited citizens of Whitfield and Murray Counties, friends from other parts 
of the state, and the good publicity given by Mark Pace in The Dalton Citi- 
zen, the money was raised. 


Mr. Watt Kennemer, President of Whitefield County Historical Society, 
Mrs. W. M. Sapp, Mr. Chambers, President of the Cohutta Bank in Chatts- 
worth, and i, with Sam Calhoun along to take care of the legal details of 
the matter, handed $5,000.00 in cash to Dr. Bradford and he, in turn, deeded 
the house and land to the Historical Commission of Georgia. This commis- 
sion was appointed by your legislature and is composed of five men, Dr. 
A. R. Kelly of The University of Georgia, Milton Fleetwood of Cartersville, 
C. E. Gregory of The Atlanta Journal and Constitution, Alexander Lawrence 
of Savannah, and H. A. Alexander of Atlanta. 


The Vann House and the stated number of acres now belong to the 
State of Georgia, and your legislature has voted $30,000.00 for restoring it. 
I believe that you can rest assured that it will be done authentically. Dr. 
Foreman and Dr. Billeau have been working on the project, and I under- 
stand that they are now ready to accept bids on the work to be done. 


Now as to the history of The Vann House! James Clement Vann was 
born in Scotland in 1698. He came to America and lived for a while in 
South Carolina, coming to Georgia in 1720 and establishing a trading post 
at Spring Place. 


He married a Cherokee girl, Ruth Gann, and they reared a family whose 
thrift and achievements made not only Cherokee History but American His- 
tory. James, the second was born at the trading post in 1735. He inherited 
thousands of acres of beautiful and fertile land in the rich valley near the 
blue Cohutta Mountains. He invited the Moravian Missionaries to build a 
ehurch and school near his home, and today a marker stands designating 
that site.? 


He went to Bngland, and while there visited the great cathedrals, as 
well as many other places of historic interest. He also had an audience 
with the King. James was making plans to build this home at that time, 
shipped by boat and then hauled by wagons from Savannah to Spring Place. 


1“The Home of Chief Joseph Vann” is described in the admirable article by 
Leola Selman Beeson giving much of the history of “Homes of Distinguished Chero- 
kee Indians” published in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 3 (September, 1933), 
. 927-41. 
a 2 this was Springplace Mission founded by Moravian missionaries in 1801, the 
first Protestant mission among the Cherokees in Georgia—Muriel H. Wright, “Spring- 
place, Moravian Mission, Cherokee Nation (Guthrie, 1940), 93 pages, illustrated, 
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Everywhere Vann displayed his love and appreciation for the beautiful and 
historic things of the world. It is from this James Vann we had, a few 
generations later, Will Rogers, the great humorist and most beloved man 
of his times. I still think that the wittiest thing Will Rogers ever said was 
that he could not brag about his ancestors coming over on “The Mayflower,’ 
because they met the boat. It is said that the Vann Men were all tall and 
handsome, with clean, sturdy habits. 


Joseph, the son of James II, and Margaret Vann, and the one we are 
most interested in, was born in 1775 at Vann‘s Trading Post. When his 
father died, he took over this house and his holdings and added to them 
until he became known as “Rich Joe Vann.” Dr. A. Jobe, an uncle of Mrs. 
©. D. McCutchen, was born October 9th, 1817, kept a diary relating the 
events of his life. Mrs. McCutchen has this diary and allowed me to read 
Dr. Jobe’s references to Joseph Vann. This is what he recorded, and what 
I read: “Joe Vann was not a public man, but he was exceedingly wealthy 
and influential. He owned 150 negro slaves and a great deal of stock when 
I knew him. All the prominent Indians owned slaves, but none so many as 
Joe Vann.” It would be interesting for us to know how he made so much 
money. 


We know that John Howard Payne, the Author of “Home Sweet Home” 
was arrested and held as a prisoner in the Vann House. He was accused 
by the Federal Government of being an Indian sympathizer and agitator, 
simply because he made the remark publicly that the government agents 
looked more like bandits than the Indians did. Listen to Dr. Jobe’s account 
of this arrest in his diary: “I bade Mr. and Mrs. Wallace farewell, after 
paying a reasonable bill, and resumed my journey over Sand Mountain, 
and on to John Ross’s five miles from Ross’ landing. Mr. Ross had moved 
on the Tenn. side preparatory to leaving for the Indian Territory. I fol- 
lowed on to his new home, for I was compelled to see him. John Ross was 
Principal Chief of The Cherokee Indian Nation, and when I arrived at his 
home, I was informed by his wife that he was not there, but would be home 
that night, and I awaited his return. When he reached home, John Howard 
Payne was with him. Ross and Payne were fast friends. Mr. Ross paid me 
the next morning for the flour, and I took my leave of the two gentlemen 
that I found to be sociable and friendly. Sometime afterwards, I learned 
from the newspapers that the night I left the Ross house, two federal 
officers came and arrested both Ross and Payne to take them to prison in 
Milledgeville. All four traveled on horseback, one officer riding by the side 
of Ross, and other by the side of Payne.” 


No doubt but they stopped enroute with the prisoners, and held the two 
captive at Joe Vann’s house, as it was on the old Federal Road to the south. 


You all know the sad story of the removal of the Cherokees. How they 
were a nation of some 20,000 men, women and children, living within the 
confines of a state and that state, Georgia. That they had become highly 
civilized, farmed their land, raised bees, traded in furs, had looms, and learned 
to worship God. That one, Sequoyah, through his own ingenuity invented 
an alphabet for his people, had a crude printing press and published a news- 
paper called The Cherokee Phoenix at New Wehota, the capitol of the Chero- 
kee Nation, now Calhoun, Georgia. The scriptures were also printed in the 
Indian language. 


It is recorded in an old book I possess, named Old Frontiers, that a copy 
of the scriptures was brought to Old Chief Drowning Bear, and after hear- 
ing some of the passages read, said, “It seems a good book. It is strange 
that the white man who has heard it so long is no better than he is.” I ani 
positive that this Drowning Bear was the one who lived on the creek just 
south of Dalton, and for whom Bear Creek is named today. 
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To the lasting shame and disgrace of the United States, and to the State 
and while in England, bought much material and furnishings, these being 
shipped by boat and then hauled by wagons from Savannah to Spring Place. 
of Georgia, these people were literally driven from their homes. United 
States soldiers, and Georgia militiamen rounded them up, as you would cattle, 
herded them in stockades, and then loaded part of them on flat boats and 
floated them down the river. More than 10,000 were sent by wagons and 
horse-back, but mostly on foot. It is said that they were divided in groups 
of about one thousand each with two leaders to each group. An eye wit- 
ness to the removal states, “It was mid-winter, the sick and feeble were in 
wagons, but by far the greatest number was on foot, a great many with 
heavy bundles strapped to their backs. The part averaged about ten miles 
per day. Twelve to fifteen dead were buried at each stopping place. When 
I witnessed the last detachment leaving, and thought that my countrymen 
had expelled them from their native soil, and the homes that they loved, I 
felt that every scalp, every burning, every massacre had been expiated. The 
Cherokees had given their country.” More than 4,000 of these Cherokees 
died from disease, exposure, and I am sure, heart-break, on “The Trail 
Where They Cried.” 


Before the first company took up their march to the west, John Ross, 
that great Cherokee Chief of the Nation, called a solemn council meeting 
for the last time in their old home land. They drew up and adopted the 
following resolution to be sent to Washington. I have read no finer language. 
Pathos, realization of futility in contesting further insurmountable barriers, 
injustice heaped upon a helpless people, literally streams from every sen- 
tence. Listen to it: 


“The title of the Cherokee people to their lands is the most ancient, 
pure and absolute known to man. Its date is beyond the reach of human 
record; its validy confirmed by possession and enjoyment antecedent to all 
pretense of claim by any portion of the human race. 


“The free consent of the Cherokee people is indispensable to a valid 
transfer of the Cherokee title. The Cherokee people have neither by them- 
selves nor their representatives given such consent. It follows that the 
original title and ownership of said lands still rests in The Cherokee Nation, 
unimpaired and absolute. The Cherokee People have existed as a distinct 
national community for a period extending into antiquity beyond the dates 
and records, and memory of man. These attributes have never been relin- 
quished by THE CHEROKEE PEOPLE and can not be dissolved by the 
expulsion of the Nation from its own territory by the power of THH UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT.” 


The State of Georgia, as you know, divided the Cherokee Indian land 
into 160 acre lots with the exception of the land around Dahlonega, where 
gold had been found, and those lots consisted of only 40 acres. The lots 
were numbered and the numbers put in a barrel, and any citizen of the 
state of Georgia could draw a lot by paying $25.00. I brought with me to- 
day, one of these land grants that is indeed a part and parcel of The Chero- 
kee Nation. This land grant accompanied some old deeds that came with a 
tract of land B. J. bought from Lawrence Roney that is now a part of the 


Bandy Farm at Hill City. 


Someday, in the not too distant future, we hope to see the old Vann 
House, that has been standing on this wind swept hill for more than one 
hundred and fifty years, restored to its former stateliness and grandeur, with 
ground landscaped, not with tree roses, burfordi holly, nandinas, pyracantha 
laden with red, red berries and Cherokee roses banked on the roadside, all 
planted from near by Fort Mountain, with an herb garden in the rear, Te- 
dolent with the sweet smell of sage, thyme, eatnip, sweet basil, mint, etc. 
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I hope that car loads of tourists will be wandering through the house and 
over the grounds, studying a civilization that has passed into history, and 
perhaps buying small sacks of the herbs from the garden to take as a sou- 
venir from the real home of a real Indian Chief, Joseph Vann. 


Now, today I know that you are all as proud as I, that we are going 
to keep Joseph Vann’s house to treasure as a memorial of a proud people, 
who once owned this land that we now call ours. The Vann House is not 
all that they left and that we now have. They stamped their names on the 
creeks and rivers, and so long as civilization shall last, people will speak 
and hear the beautiful resonant and hauntingly sweet names of the Conna- 
sauge, the Etoway, Cooahulla, Talulah, Oostanaula, Oolteway, Chattachooche, 
and one will be reminded of the proud people that are gone—The Cherokees. 


A LEGEND OF THE CHOCTAW ‘‘SQUIRREL STICK’’ 


Recently, Mr. Coleman J. Ward, of Smithville, Oklahoma, pre- 
sented the Oklahoma Historical Society Museum collections with two 
old mauls, a wooden glut and an old fro, these implements having 
been used by his father, J. L. Ward in building his house on North 
Boggy Creek, in the Choctaw Nation in 1886. He also presented an 
old ‘‘pashofa’’ mortar and pestle used for pounding corn and given 
him by Aunt Feby McKinney, an aged fullblood Choctaw, who had 
said the mortar was made in 1848 by her mother who had recently 
arrived in the Indian Territory from Mississippi, the pestle having 
been made since that time. Another gift was an Indian hunting 
club, known long ago among the Choctaws as a ‘‘squirrel stick.’’ 
In leu of notes on this hunting club, Mr. Ward has given the Society 
his own version or story of its origin as follows: 


Nant Nia (Fat FisH) 


He was born, this Choctaw baby, very fat, and continued in this con- 
dition until near grown, and because of this fact he was named Nani Nia 
(Fish Fat or Fatty Fish). And as generally the way with very fat folks, 
Nani Nia was not prone to too much activity. Not that the boy lacked in- 
dustry; he was ambitious, but until he was goaded by his contemporaries, 
especially that of the male side, he let nothing stir him beyond easy breath- 
ing. 


“You are nothing aS a man! You will not even do the work of a 
worthy Ohoyo (Choctaw woman). You will not hunt nor fish; you will not 
dress game that the hunters bring in for all to eat. You can’t keep the 
babies while the women plant the corn; the babies all ery when left in your 
care; even they know that you should be at some manly work. BHven fat 
white men try to do something; if they can’t care for the babies or weed 
the gardens, they will make many days of study, so they will know how to 
trade and swindle their brothers, thereby making their brothers wiser while 
they are being swindled. One as fat as you could at least sit on a log and 
make bows and arrows for the hunters. Such work by you would be wel- 
comed by all the hunters; they could always use more bows and many more 
arrows when they go among the flocks and herds of the whites.” 


All this and much more was said to Nani Nia. Even the girls and 
women would at times, by sly words and gestures, intimate Nani Nia as 
being some lazy, and as Nani Nia began reaching near maturity, his resent- 
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ment grew apace. However, for the longest time there seemed to be noth- 
ing that he cared to do about the matter. 


He one day, sat on a log. The weather was very pleasant. It was in 
the fall of the year. The squirrels, birds, all small game of such kinds were 
very active. 


There was a steady foot-fall approaching. Nani Nia feigned sleep, but 
with nearer approach of the foot-steps, Nani Nia squinted through half closed 
lids. One of the elders of the tribe was approaching; Nani Nia knew what 
to expect—he thought—when found asleep anywhere in daylight hours! 


“You are here Nani Nia and not asleep as you would have one believe. 
I know that you are aware of all the wild activity that is going about you 
here and I know that there is something in your mind now besides your 
natural bent of forever wanting your fat self to be asleep or lolling in lazy 
comfort. There is something very deep within you; something that is of 
highest worth. Had you ever known where to look for inspiration, the be- 
littlement of you by others would have never penetrated your outer-skin, 
much less the inner soul! 


“There is one, some younger than you, that you have never as much as 
exchanged smiles with, that has all faith in you. This one is my younger 
daughter. Now this message brought to you by one who knows, and that 
you know never indulges in idle talk, would you look and confirm for your- 
self this hope and expectation for you? I will pass on now with the feeling 
and hope that this one of whom I spoke to you has intuition that does not 
fail!” 


Nani Nai sat long after the old Choctaw had passed on. Yes, there was 
a something, deep and stirring, that would never be satisfied until Nani Nia 
took some definite action. “But why take action?’ thought Nani Nia, “until 
there is a definite knowledge as to what action to take?” 


As the boy sat thus, without any plan in mind, he began whittling on 
a stick with his long knife. First he rounded one end of the stick then cut 
the end squarely across; this end resembled the bottom end of a whiskey 
bottle, and with some more whittling Nani Nia fashioned the shoulders and 
neck of the bottle. (Whiskey bottles, even made from wood, should be good 
for something. ) 


A squirrel was running along a fallen log. Nani Nia threw the bottle- 
shaped piece of wood at the squirrel; the throw was accurate, the squirrel 
was killed. For an hour, or more, Nani kept throwing his wooden bottle 
at the squirrels and birds; he killed several of these but he would throw 
many times when he would not make a kill; there were many clear misses. 
He soon saw that his new weapon was out of proportion; the neck was too 
short for the body—it would not balance right. He made another wooden 
bottle and made the neck much longer. This one was better but the lower 
and being flat it would not slip through the air when thrown, as it should. 
He rounded the lower end to much the shape of the whiteman’s rifle bullet. 
This was better, too. 


Nani Nia was tiring but his efforts had rewarded him with several 
squirrels and some three or four rabbits, also numbers of quail and lesser 
jirds. These would make meat for a number of people. 


The boy walked toward the village, that was composed of some dozen 
yr so cabins, inhabited possibly by fifty Choctaws. 


Nani Nia had thrown his club into some thick bushes before reaching 
he village. He was carrying nothing in his hands but his game. There 
vere wondering looks from all those seeing him enter the village; he had 
neat for many at one time, but he carried nothing showing how he had pro- 
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cured his game. True, many boys had gone out into the woods and brought 
in game that they had killed with rocks and clubs, but those boys had ordi- 
nary industry. This fellow, Nani Nia, had no getup and go about him at 
all, and the question in every mind was “Why and how?’ 


No, there was one mind without question. Nani Nia looked toward the 
girl that he had never looked toward before. There he saw triumph. There 
was a smile, ever so shallow, but with all the meaning in the world to Nani 
Nia. It was answered in kind by the boy as he passed on. He dropped his 
game, careless like. The girl snatched it from the ground and disappeared. 
Soon there was a meal prepared for all that did not consist altogether of corn 
dishes. There was meat too! 


Nani Nia now had all the incentive one needed to try doing things. 
A day did not come that he would not slip away to the woods by himself 
to hunt. He had found the club he had made while idly whittling, to be 
one of the best game getters, and too, it required no expensive ammunition ; 
it made no roar through the forest as the rifle when discharged. Up to 
within twenty-five to thirty yards it was a most deadly weapon when used. 
by an expert as Nani Nia was getting to be. And he found that by having 
two or more clubs in his left hand served to give him balance and leverage, 
making for better aim and power. The rabbit, squirrel or much larger game 
that lingered time enough, if such were required, for a second throw had 
but little chance of surviving. When a pot-throw could be had at quail, ducks 
or wild turkeys, there was but little chance that there would be no meat. 


For several years Nani Nia used nothing but his clubs for hunting. Al- 
ways though, he had kept his clubs a secret. He had heard of the long-ago 
when the Choctaws and other tribes of Indians had used clubs aS war wea- 
pons and he had reasoned that those clubs might have been something like 
his. Of their efficiency with such use he had no doubt. He had killed deer 
with his clubs; some of these he had knocked over with a single throw. An 
animal’s size or weight made but little difference; the club, when striking 
big end first, would crush the skull of a bull and being silent in use as they 
were, why not use them in war? 


By constant exercise with his hunting Nani Nia became slim and lithe; 
there was no superfluous flesh. The girl with whom he had exchanged 
smiles was a very proud woman; her man was one of the most honored of 
any tribe. Mostly he went alone and kept his own counsel. When he would 
bring in several fowls of the domesticated kind, a hog or a cow, all dressed 
in convenient hunks, or carcasses for carrying, none would ask questions. 
All knew that much meat only came from some of the white settlements, 
and that there had been no sounds made nor tracks left as evidence. x 


When war broke out between the states Nani Nia enlisted under Gen- 
eral Stand Watie. He served mostly as a scout; his duties as such, kept 
him back and forth between lines, and these, as it happened to be his pleasure 
he would penetrate mostly at will and there were many Yankee soldiers 
found with bursted skulls but who had “busted” no one knew. 


The war being over and Nani Nia coming to the end of his days, he 
called about him his sons and nephews. He gave into their hands his re- 
maining clubs. “Take these and use them for the procurement of meat,” 
he said. “There will be days again when you will have nothing with which 
to buy rifle and ball. Use these until you are stirred by high ambition; 
when this comes you will know how and what to do—maybe you will reach 
your goals by whittling, inspired by a smile!” 


During the latter part of the 1800’s and some few 

; years of the 1900’s, 
the Choctaw boys going to school at Spencer and Jones Academies used such 
clubs for hunting. They named the clubs “Spencer Rifles,” after the once 
famous powder and ball rifle of that name. ; ‘ 


—Coleman J. Ward. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Firearms in the Custer Battle. By John E. Parsons and John §. du 
Mont. (The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 59 pp. $2.75) 


Few incidents in American frontier history have held the 
interest and imagination of Americans as has Custer’s renowned 
last stand on the Little Big Horn. Although the subject of enu- 
mereable paintings, dramas and ‘‘personal reminiscenses,’’ the 
actual events have been so obscured by all of the subsequent tradi- 
tion, reaching the level of a permanent chapter of our national 
folklore, that it is refreshing and pleasureful to pick up anything 
dealing with such a matter-of-fact and practical subject as the 
ordnance and firearms actually used by the army personnel in 
this engagement. 


As the authors point out, the matter has been the subject of con- 
siderable license in connection with the ‘‘relics’’ and souvenirs 
of the battle, all with their respective claims to authenticity. Only 
by careful checking of Ordnance Department records in the Na- 
tional Archives, even as to the highest serial number that could 
permit any individual weapon to be old enough for use in June, 
1876, have the authors cut away the confusion and inaccuracy re- 
lating to this aspect of the event. 


Published in quarto size, and resembling a hand book or 
pamphlet, the volume is well printed on fine stock and lends it- 
self to the superior reproduction of the many drawings and illus- 
trations. The various pictures of Custer, not only at Fort Lincoln 
but on several of his hunting expeditions, are excellent. Such 
illustrations may serve well as a supplement to any study of our 
own Battle of the Washita; and it is hoped that some day the 
authors will extend their research back through some eight more 
years of history and provide us with a similar report on the wea- 
pons used by the Seventh Cavalry on that memorable day of No- 
vember 27, 1868. 

—George H. Shirk 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGY 


OMAR ELLSWORTH NULL 
(1862-1954) 


Omar Ellsworth Null, one of Ellis County’s most eminent and important 
citizens, died at the Shattuck Memorial Hospital, January 11, 1954, at the 
age of nearly 92 years. Funeral services were conducted by the Reverend 
B. P. Harrison and were held in the Methodist Church at Arnett, on January 
14, 1954. Interment was in the DeBolt Cemetery, beside his wife, Melissa, 
who preceded him in death July 20, 1935. 


He was born in Delaware County, Indiana, near Muncie, the county 
seat, May 23, 1862. The son of George Andrew Null and Mary Ann Miller 
Null. When in his early teens, he immigrated with his parents to Cowley 
County, Kansas, where they homesteaded near Red Bud. He engaged in 
various activities as a youth, among them he was employed as foreman on 
a cattle ranch in the Indian Territory operated by Carlton, Van Buskirk and 
Couch some twelve miles northeast of where Stillwater now stands. He 
joined Payne’s Colony in 1882 and planned to make the run with them, 
but never made a go with any of them. 


Mr. Null was united in marriage with Mary Melissa Walck, daughter 
of Adam Walek and Mary Walker Walck of Red Bud, Kansas, on March 15, 
1885. To this union there was born seven children: Chester A. Null; Mrs. 
Laura A. Plank; Mrs. Mary Ida Cooley; Weaver F. Null, deceased; Bonnie ~ 
Null, deceased; Mrs. Zella Velma Vincent; and Robert H. Null, deceased. 


In August 1894, Mr. Null immigrated with his family to Day County, 
Oklahoma where he homesteaded a claim on Mosquito Creek six miles north 
of Grand. His first home was a dugout. The next thing of importance was 
establishing a school district, with some four families with thirteen children. 
Ike Killion, John Fowler, David Moorhead and O. HE. Null met out on the © 
prairie and proceeded to organize a school district in the rough. Their first 
school home was a dugout. Mrs. Emma Fowler was the first teacher at 
$20.00 per month. A Sunday School was organized next, for he believed — 
that the foundation of society rested in schools, churches and Sunday schools. — 
In his early youth he was united with the Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. Null soon became identified with the County government. His first 
official capacity was deputy County Clerk. He was also County Surveyor 
helping the newly arrived settlers locate the corner stones to their claims. — 
Looking into the future he realized that these settlers would have to have > 
abstract of title to their land, should they want to sell or mortgage their 
possession. ‘To meet this future demand, he organized the first abstract 
office in Grand, in 1902. His first abstracts were written in long hand. — 
He also introduced the first typewriter in Grand. At Grand he served as 
Deputy District Clerk, under federal jurisdiction, resigning that job to 
Chester, his son, he was given a Commission as U. S. Land Commissioner, 
a position he held until Statehood. ‘ 


Mr. Null has been in the vanguard for everything that advanced his 
community’s interest. He was active in the support of his home town, 
Arnett, for the County Seat as shown by his activities in purchasing and 
platting the Town of Arnett. 


: After Statehood he transferred his abstract business to Arnett, and with 
his son, Chester, incorporated under the present title, O. HE. Null and Son, 
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Inc., Abstracters. As an abstracter he was a deep student of Oklahoma 
law in regard to land titles. A prominent attorney once said to me in con- 
fidence, “I would rather have the opinion of O. BE. Null on the merits of a 
land title than any lawyer in Oklahoma.” He had a cool analytical mind 
and no legal point escaped him. 


All classes of people came to him to straighten out their land titles, to 
examine the records at the court house; a lot of this work would be free. 
A poor homesteader trying to get a loan, in these cases O. BE. Null was a 
soft touch. A friend joked him about the free advice he handed out. His 
reply, “You know the adage about "bread cast upon the water’?’ In his 
case it returned a thousand fold. Maybe not in a material way, but in love 
and friendship and high regard he was more than compensated. 


At Statehood election he was elected Clerk of the District Court and 
twice re-elected, quitting that office in 1915, the only such officer Ellis 
County ever had. In 1917 he organized the first National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation and has served our people with long time, low interest farm loans. 


In politics, Mr. Null was a staunch Republican. When he first came 
to Day County, it was not popular to be a Republican, most of the first 
settlers being Democrats from Texas. Day County officials were elected by 
petition for anyone who could get fifty signers to a petition could run for 
office. When the settlers began to flock in from the North about the time 
that Flynn’s “Free Homes Bill” was enacted by Congress, the political pic- 
ture of the County changed. It was here that O. H. Null showed his pioneer 
spirit. He called a meeting of all the Republicans in the County to perfect 
an organization. It was well attended and a spirited one. The next election 
was held on party lines, each party with a full ticket.1 


After the death of his wife, Melissa, he made his home with his daughter, 
Mrs. Zella Vincent. About this time he turned over most of the work in 
his abstract business to his son, Chester, and paid more attention to the 
National Farm Loan Association of which he was Secretary-Treasurer. 


He was a member of the 1.0.0.F. for more than fifty years, and a 
Woodman of the World, both associations with the friends that he loved. 
His hobby was carpentry for he liked to build things. He was a great stu- 
dent of history, especially Oklahoma History, and a life long member of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, always interested in its activities as a close 
observer. His newspaper stories entitled, “I Remember,” recalled some of 
his interesting early day experiences with the human touch. 


Mr. Null wishing to preserve the early history of Day County moved 
the first log house built in the area of Arnett, to serve as a museum. The 
home was built by Asa Derrick for Tom Black on Turkey Creek in 1893. 
It is made from cedar timbers, hewn out of native red cedars. The house 
was torn down and each log marked, before being hauled to Arnett where 
they were re-assembled in their original position. This cabin is standing 
adjoining his abstract office, showing the contrast between the primitive 
and modern buildings. 


Through adversity and prosperity, Omar E. Null was always the friend 
when called upon. At his passing, one who had known and loved him many 
years said of this old pioneer, ‘They don’t make ’em any more; they have 
lost the moulds.” 

—O. H. Richards 


Arnett, Oklahoma 


1 Northwest Oklahoman, Shattuck, Oklahoma, January 14, 1954, “Obituary.” 


Oe Chrenicies ef ORiaRome ; 


MINUTES OF THE FOURTH QUARTERLY MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE ie 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY ; 
November 12, 1953 to January 28, 1954 


The regelar quarterly meeting ef the Board of Directors ef the ONa- 
hema Histerikal Society was Red ea Thursday, January 34 INH, at ten 
@week AM. RM the Historical Building, OMahoma City, OMa, with Ger, 
W. S Kay, President, presiding, 


Tre Seretary called the rall which Shows the following members Pres 
eat: Gea Wo S Key Judge Redmond S Cola, Mr. Heary B. Basy Mr, 
KR NM. Mewnteastia, De. Borin BR Chapman, Judge Robert A, Hemmer, Judge 
Baxter Paykes, Col George HL. Shirk, Max Jessie R Moore, Mr, George I, 
Rowman Jastiike NK. BR Johason, Judge BQgar S Vaught, Mr, H. Milt Philips 
De. Mama EXMLEarear, Mr Ro G Milles, Mrs Aana BR Korn, Mr S& R 
Tea De. T. FT. Meatgomery, De. B EB. Dale and Mrs Garfield Buell have - 
met Remermed Fram foreign JOermeys Wimess and read conditions prevented 
attendance By Mr W. J. Peterson, Dr. Jona W. Raley, Mr. Thomas A. Ee 
wards aad Mr Thomas J Harrisons De EN. MeCash is residing In Co 
Tamdan, MO. ang these wren Board Members were excused for good and 
Saficent Peasaa, 


A medion was made by De. Harbour that the five Directors whose term — 
ef agfice expire im January IMM, de reelected: seconded dy Judge Baxter 
Tamer aad carried eaanimeasy. These Directors are Mr. Henry BL Bass 
Jade Redmond S Cala, De BE. EB Dak, Dr, Bertin B. Chapman and Mr 
R. NM. Mewmateasi. 


President Key then presented a Rotter from Dr. I. N. MeCash who ten 
@kes AW remigmation deeause ef his advanced age and the feet that he now 
eeSees RQ a Heme at Cofemdia, Missouri, for retired Christian ministers; 
De Rad QMnifted his resigmation wreral months aga Dat the Board deferred 
@ethon, Saggestinag Re remaim as a Board Member, but he now asks to be 
retired af all regqpaniilitika Judge Baxter Tayter mored that Dr MeCash's 
resignation be accepted with regret and that he be made an Honorary Di 
yeeter af the Soeiety. Metien econded dy Jedge Vaucht and carried unan- 
Pmewtey. ‘Fis We a wacancy om Me Board of Directors 


Jedyve Magar & Vaught thea presented the name af Mr. Jehu FP. Rastey, 
ewer ang pabiimer ef Phe Dely Ardmeretie of Animere, ONahama, one 
ef the mest “ieteresting characters” af the State: whe has a wonderfal 
recerd as Miter, Raterested deeply in the OMahoma Historical Society and 
Rees the valees ef this Society Defore the padlie as much as posite. Mr 
Beery Bass then comamented that the Board af Directors should seeure mem- 
ders Prom over the State as meek as posible and net toe many From the 
OQRhoma Cy area> There were me members from Ardmore Blackwell, 
Pence City ang other regions which sheald have recognition, and that whe 
erer is paced ah the Board to FI this Vacancy, Should be Same ane Inter 
ested in prameting the welfare af this Society and whe woald regularly ab 
tend the meetings ete. Pe. Montgomery then seconded the motion for ap 
Pektment ef Mr. Hagey, whem he knew te be ome af the State's finest men 
gag genpimely interested im this Society. Mr. R. G@. Miller stated he had 
Brewn Mr. Easter for some 34 years and outeide of two newspapers, whose: 
Rames be work met mention “The Daily Ardmoreite”’ devreted more Gace 
tw ORShema Disterr than aar ether paper im ORighoma: he believed Mr 
Baer weld attend the meetings and de everything ie his pewer for the 
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Control, Directors, Trustees, etc., I have found no body of men and women 
equal in character and exalted station as those I found in this Board; it has 
been more than an honor to serve you and the State.” 


Gen. Key remarked, “I too, appreciate along with you, these testimonials 
to your work and life the members of the Board have offered; you and I 
have been very close in this program.” : 


Mrs. Moore took the floor with reference to the resignation of Miss 
Martha Mulholland, chief clerk, saying, “she (Miss Mulholland) was elected 
in 1924 as chief clerk of this organization. The growth of the Society has 
complicated finances and I think the Board should realize the efficiency 
she has revealed in taking care of important papers and the money that is 
collected and spent. She has served this Society well and at this time, we 
should perhaps, make her an honorary member of this Society for life, as I 
feel it is going to be very difficult to find anyone to take her place.” 


Col. Shirk moved that Miss Mulholland be extended appreciation for her 
long term of service, and appointment of her successor be referred to the 
BHxecutive Committee, and that a suitable resolution to this effect be made 
of record and a copy furnished Miss Martha Mulholland. Motion seconded 
by Mrs. Moore and carried unanimously. 


Gen. Key reported on the matter of the ‘Lew Wentz Portrait.” He had 
taken the matter up again with Mr. Long and others who do not agree on 
the portrait now; they want to present a bust and this new offer is being 
given consideration. Judge Vaught moved to accept the bust of Mr. Wentz; 
seconded by Mr. R. M. Mountcastle and carried. 


Judge Vaught then reported on the matter of the Waltons’ unmarked 
graves, saying, when he returned to his office, he called a number of people 
who were close friends of the Waltons, and they were very much surprised. 
What they thought first was to make contact with the daughters who lived 
away from here and find whether or not they would contribute. But Mr. 
O. A. Cargill and Mr. Gomer Smith, Jr., and three or four others said they 
would be glad to provide this marker. I think it will not be necessary for 
the Society to do anything further unless they do not meet this need. Mr. 
Stanley Draper of the Chamber of Commerce is also interested and is work- 
ing on this proposition. In connection with this matter, Judge Vaught’s at- 
tention was calied to the fact that Mr. Thoburn who was Secretary of this 
Society, is now reposing in Rose Hill Cemetery in an unmarked graye. There 
are few men who did more for this Society than Mr. Thoburn. Also, it had 
been brought to Judge Vaught’s attention, that there is no marker at the 
grave of Jesse Chisholm on the river west of Grandfield in Blaine County. 
Certainly we ought not to let these things pass in event the families of these 
men cannot provide markers. 


Mrs. Korn stated that she thought Mr. Thoburn was one of the greatest 
historians our State has ever produced, and believes the State of Oklahoma 
would be very glad through proper presentation, to allow us the money for 
that grave; the Society could handle it and have dedicatory services and this 
should be done through the Legislature, and I think the Oklahoma Historical 
Society should take steps to bring this before the Legislature. 


Judge Baxter Taylor advised that of all the men he has been associated 
with, he believes Mr. Thoburn contributed more to our historical library 
than any one and his memory should be kept alive; he had a fine personality, 
he was a good student and a loveable man and it was through him that he 
became a member of this Society; he was an able historian and writer and 
his name ought to be preserved. 


Gen. Key appointed a committee composed of Judge Vaught, Mrs. Korn 
and Judge Taylor to look into this matter and develop interest and funds 


ee 
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under the leadership of the Society, rather than ask the Legislature to ap- 
propriate funds for this purpose. 


Gen. Key then started discussion on the repair of the Murals on the 
fourth floor of the Society building. It was reported at the last meeting a 
cost of $400.00 but now finds this amount was only for repair of the plaster; 
repairs to the Murals will cost another $400.00. It was thought well to 
defer action on this matter until we have another thorough examination 
made of our physical needs in the building. Instead of repairing the plaster, 
it might be possible to use cellotex or something of a permanent surface; then 
new Murals could be painted on both walls of the hallway to include all Five 
Civilized Tribes. He thought we should leave that to the committee to 
make proper recommendations. 


At this point Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, gave her report reveal- 
ing that there was now unexpended balances that would take care of every 
expense of the Society for the year ending July 1, 1954. She reported at 
this time there was a Series G United States Savings Bond No. 19191 in the 
amount of $1,000.00 maturing February 1, 1954, and the First National Bank 
& Trust Company of this City who handles these bonds for the Society, 
wishes to know what should be the action of the Board concerning it. Presi- 
dent Key stated that the First National Bank had ealled his attention to 
this and he was arranging to re-invest the $1,000.00 in a “K” bond with in- 
terest at 2.76% with the consent of the Board. A motion was made by Judge 
Taylor, seconded by Judge Cole that such investment should be made and 
Gen. Key was authorized to act accordingly, the motion being carried unan- 
imously. 


Judge Vaught developed a discussion as to the use of some Special 
Fund monies for buying essential furnishings needed throughout the yarious 
departments, such as shelves in the Newspaper Room, new typewriters, repair 
of the Murals, ete. He believed that this should be done. Col. Shirk, Dr. 
Harbour, Mrs. Moore and other members of the Board supported this view. 
President Key stated that he would ask the same committee that surveyed 
the needs of the Society last year, to make another survey of the needs and 
submit a report and recommendations based upon their survey. This com- 
mittee is composed of Directors Shirk, Bass and Miller. At the request of 
Mr. Milt Phillips, Director 8. EH. Lee was added to the committee. Judge 
Hefner suggested that the committee also, in making a thorough survey of 
the needs, talk to the heads of the departments and make up a concise 
recommendation of the things that should be submitted to the legislature a 
year hence and using the Special Fund for those things which should be 
provided now. Gen. Key then suggested to each member of the Board to 
give their recommendation to the committee who would make a complete 
survey of all the items. 


The Secretary then presented to Gen. Key, President of the Board, the 
framed Oklahoma Flag, presented to this Society by Mr. O. R. Miller of 
Rt. 1 Box 348-A, Lakeport, California. The motion of acceptance was made 
by Mr. R. G. Miller, seconded by Mrs. Korn and carried unanimously. The 
Board was warm in its praise of this gift and asked that the words describ- 
ing this Flag be taken from the card or description given by Mr. Miller 
which was as follows: 


“Rey. O. R. Miller (Oakley R. Miller) was a member of the Tenth Legis- 
lature (1925-26) and, along with others, signed a resolution proposing a new 
State Flag. He displayed before the members of the House the artist’s con- 
ception of the Flag and spoke for its adoption. Two miniature copies were 
made and one was placed in the Governor’s office. Adj. General Baird H. 
Markham gaye the other copy to Mr. Miller and he recently presented it 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society. It was officially accepted by the Board 
at its first meeting in 1954.” 
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At this time there was also presented a rare map of Arkansas Territory 
published in 1822 which included all the present Oklahoma region, titled 
“Map of Arkansas and other Territories of the United States, respectfully 
inscribed to the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, by S. J. Long, Major 
T, Engineers,” given to this Society by Very Rev. Urban de Hasque, 8.T.D., 
LL.D. of Oklahoma City. An offer of a collection of vases to be given by 
Mrs. J. H. Lasley of Stigler, Oklahoma, and a photograph of Miss Alice 
Robertson to be given by Mr. Charles H. Moon of Muskogee, Oklahoma. At 
this point, Dr. Harbour moved that all gifts be accepted and the donors be 
thanked by letter; motion seconded by Mr. Bass and carried unanimously. 
This motion was amended to include acceptance of Life and Annual Mem- 
bership applications submitted to the Board received since the last meeting. 
The Secretary reported the following list of applicants for membership re- 
ceived since November 12, 1953: 


LIFE: Mr. Kenneth G. Bandelier and Rt. Rey. Victor J. Reed, Tulsa; Mr. 
Hugh A. Carroll and Mrs. EB. L. Oliver, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Carroll G. 
McCorkle, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Earl G. Bowles, San Carlos, California ; 
Mrs. M. Gordon Clarke, Okmulgee; Dr. Myron C. England, Woodward; Rey. 
Emil Ghyssaert, Ponea City; Mr. Henry C. Hitch, Guymon, Okla. 


ANNUAL: Mr. L. G. Acree, Mrs. Esther V. Borden, Mr. Charles Bill 
Callum, Mrs. Raymond Friedlander, Mr. Robert W. Gericke, Mrs. M. I. Jayne, 
Rey. Royal J. Gibson, Mr. Joseph Levenson, Rey. T. H. McDowell, Mr. Stewart 
EK. Meyers, Mrs. Charles Julian Monnet, Mrs. Lela Perry, Mrs. Wannah Prig- 
more, Mrs. R. A. Rogers, Bishop W. Angie Smith, Mr. H. C. Spenny, Mr. 
George R. Taylor, all of Oklahoma City. Mr. Russell Adams, Guthrie; Mr. 
Bill J. Anthis, Claremore; Mr. Robert B. Sweet, Haileyville; Mr. Hdward 
F. Walsh, Mr. Jim Heydrick, Bartlesville; Mrs. C. W. Arrendell, Mr. Clyde 
HH. Muchmore, Ponea City; Mr. Hubert A. Wright, Mr. Robert Merle Hoising- 
ton, Duncan; Mrs. Mollie Melton Ayers, Miss Gladys Gayle, Edmond; Mrs. 
Madge Osborn Walker, Hugo; Prof. Donald J. Berthrong, Mrs. Altha L. Bass, 
Mr. 8. G. Ambrister, Mrs. Beulah Dutt, Norman; Dr. R. M. Shepard, Mr. 
D. N. Phillips, Dr. Frank J. Nelson, Mr. Edwin B. Moffett, Jr., Mr. Joseph 
Harold McLaughlin, Mr. J. Harl Griffin, Mr. Wm. B. Duckworth, and Miss 
Mary Bailey, all of Tulsa. Mr. Oyton Bennett, Bethany; Mr. C. A. Billingsley, 
Heavener; Mr. Homer B. Cluck, Guymon; Mrs. Anna Semple, Mr. Charles 
E.. Fuller, Durant; Dr. N. EH. Cobb, Mooreland; Mr. Leslie L. Craig, Meeker ; 
Mrs. EH. W. Dalrymple, Okmulgee; Mrs. Sam IT. Palmer, Okemah; Dr. D. B. 
Ensor, Alva; Mr. Ayliffe Garrett, Hrick; Com. & Mrs.. Wm. R. Giddens, 
Grove; Mr. J. M. Graves, Perkins; Mr. John Edwin Grigsby, Clarita; Mrs. 
Theodore B. Hall, Pawhuska; Dr. W. T. Hawn, Binger; Mrs. Hal J. Hixson, 
Hugo; Mrs. J. M. Rule, Hobart; Mr. Orville J. Prier, Sperry; Mrs. O. T. 
Pearson, Pawhuska; Mr. Henry L. Neal, Wanette; Mr. J. A. Nash, Jennings; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hlmo Kelly, Shawnee; Mr. James T. Jackson, Pauls Valley; 
Mr. Ben Hudgins, Chickasha; Rev. Wm. Huffer, Muskogee; Mr. Hrnest Kirby, 
McAlester; Mr. F. F. Acree, Perry, Ark.; Mr. F. C. Barnhill, Marshall, Mo.; 
Mr. Robert Lee Cotton, Wichita, Kansas; Mrs. Martha Heiston Curtis, Gal- 
veston, Texas; Mr. Wm. L. Evans, Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. Earl BE. Ferguson, 
Valley Falls, Kansas; Mr. Walter H. Gray, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. Joseph 
G. EH. Hopkins, New York City; Rev. Francis T. Kramer, Merrill, Wis.; Mr. 
Charles F. Adams, Clayton, N. M.; Mr. W. P. Matheney, Dallas, Texas; 
Mr. O. R. Miller, Lakeport, Calif.; Mrs. Eleanor Moore, Denver, Colo.; Mr. 
W. G. Phillips, San Diego, Calif.; Mr. W. P. Pike, Charlotte, N. Ci Mar: 
Dolph Shaner, Joplin, Mo.; Miss Evelyn Wlizabeth Shidler, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. Clarence Stone, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. A. W: Wright, Kilgore, Texas, 
and Mr. Orville K. Wright, Cheverly, Md. 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts had been received since 
November 12, 1958: 


Pipe used by a McAlester druggist for 50 years, a framed letter and two 
iron wedges, donor: Mr. Coleman J. Ward. Wedding dress and manikin to 


oe 
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display same, donor: Mrs. Harry Newbill. Miniature monitor of the Blue 
Lodge of Masonry, presented to Hon. Ben Parke by Rob Morris, February 
1863 and presented to this Society by Mrs. Otis Brown. Three filing case 
drawers of Dr. Grant Foreman’s letters, etc., presented by Mrs. Grant Fore- 
man. Pictures received: Frank Eaton, Eva Gilhouse and Rolla Goodnight, 
Frank Baton, three pictures of Rolla Goodnight, HKyva Gillhouse and Frank 
Kent, Iowa Indian, Frank Haton and Rolla Goodnight, Frank Eaton, Rolla 
Goodnight and Frank Kent, Frank Haton, Eva Gillhouse and Rolla Good- 
night, Fort Gibson and six negatives, graup picture of Convention of Peace 
Officers, and newspaper clipping, donor: Mrs. Eya Gillhouse. Picture of the 
old Joe Vann House at Spring Creek, Ga., donor: Mrs. W. M. Sapp, Sr. 
Glossy print showing portrait of Thompson McKinney showing condition 
before restoration, donor: Mr. Abbott of the Uptown Art Go. Pictures and 
certificates of Judge Douglas, donor: Mrs. Sadie Maude Douglas Thompson. 
pee of the pioneer home of Robt. Ranson and family, donor: Mr. R. F. 
anson, 


Mr. R. G. Miller, chairman of the committee on Historical tours, com- 
posed of Mr. Miller, Mr. Harrison and Col. Shirk, advised of a tentative 
tour arranged for May 6th, 7th and 8th through the northeastern part of 
the State. 


Judge Hefner moved that Mr. R. G. Miller be commended for his in- 
terest in the Society by arranging these tours and for him to proceed with 
this one in his own good way; seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried unan- 
imously. 


The matter of Historical Markers was then brought to the attention of 
the Board. President Key stated two markers, the Whipple and Fort Holmes, 
haye been removed from their original sites and are unaccounted for. Also 
the Society has to change locations of three markers by reason of changes 
in highways. Two markers are being prepared for the Southwestern State 
College in Custer County and for the Sayre Chamber of Commerce in Beck- 
ham County, at their request; they are being paid for by private subscrip- 
tion. Mrs. Moore stated the two markers in her vicinity were in good shape 
and she has planted small cedars to make them more attractive and sug- 
gests the County Commissioners in the counties where the historical mark- 
ers are located be asked to do the same thing. 


President Key then presented a request from the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis for this Society to send an “Oklahoma Hxhibit” to the historical 
exhibit in St. Louis in October, 1954. Mrs. Korn suggested if we could send 
them something, when we get ready for our exhibition, they might return 
the service. Judge Vaught suggested that we should investigate further 
and find out exactly what they want and ascertain what means could be 
employed to indemnify us in case of loss, ete. 


The matter of a gift of a clock left to this Society in the will of Mr. 
FF. B. Turner of Muskogee, was brought up by Mr. Mountcastle who advised 
as soon as distribution had been made, he would assume the responsibility 
of accepting the clock for the Society and having it delivered. This clock 
was used in the first Federal Court in Oklahoma. 


Dr. Chapman took the floor and said that Congressman John Jarman 
had introduced a Bill in Congress concerning the extension or development 
of a Veteran’s Cemetery at El Reno, and moved that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to write a letter to Congressman Jarman, expressing our interest 
in the matter. Mr. Mountcastle seconded the motion, which carried unan- 
imously. 

Upon motion of Judge Redmond Cole, seconded by Mr. H. B. Bass, the 
meeting adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 

W. J. KEY, President 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 
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